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RUSSIA’S ROLE IN KOREA 


R. VYSHINSKY has managed to put the Russian 

Government publicly in the position of the deliber- 

ate opponent of an early Korean settlement. He has 

done it not only by his rejection of the Indian 
proposals for an agreement on __prisoners——proposals 
which were by no means unfavourable to the Chinese 
point of view—but also by the legalistic chop-logic and 
pointless abuse of the well-meaning Indian Government which 
he had to fall back upon in the course of that rejection. 
Nobody at the head of affairs in Peking is likely to regard 
the accusation that the Indian representatives are the mere 
tools of Wall Street as anything but ridiculous. The under- 
standing between the Indian and Chinese Governments may 
not be perfect, but it is at least free from the cruder misappre- 
hensions. And nobody who has taken the trouble to examine 
the Geneva Convention, which Mr. Vyshinsky so assiduously 
quotes, can fail to see that it simply does not make provision 
for the case of prisoners who do not wish to be repatriated. 
It is, in fact, irrelevant to the present case except in its Over- 
riding intention that prisoners shall be dealt with as quickly as 
possible and with humane consideration. But the Russian 
suggestion, now turned down by the political committee of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, that the whole 
question of these prisoners should be turned over to a pro- 
visional armistice commission makes for neither speed nor 
genuine consideration for the prisoners themselves. It is un- 
doubted|y a pity that the prisoners question was ever allowed 
to become the bone of contention that it is now. The Indian 
belief that its dimensions would soon be reduced if both sides 
would only agree to compromise is not unfounded. And if it 
is true. as is so often asserted even in the face of the obvious 
Russian intention to keep the war going by hook or by crook, 
that ony the prisoners question prevents the signature of an 
armistice, then that is an excellent reason for trying again with 
the Indian proposals. But an equally good reason is the obvious 
determination of the Chinese Government never to say No 


quite as emphatically as Mr. Vyshinsky. In approving the 
Indian resolution by fifty-four votes to five, and deciding to 
send it forthwith to Peking, the Assembly has clearly taken 
the right course. 


Commonwealth Conclusions 


At this stage of the Commonwealth Economic Conference 
the public expects no more than it is in fact getting—a 
series of short statements revealing only that the Minis- 
ters are meeting and that they are discussing finance, 
trade, development and commodity policy. But in the case of 
this particular conference there is a hope, which has never been 
so strongly marked before, that conclusions can be expressed, 
when the time comes, in precise terms. In the past all parties 
have generally been satisfied that Commonwealth conferences 
should end with statements of harmony, unaccompanied by 
binding agreements—the assumption being that understanding 
between the member countries was already so close and cordial 
that written commitments might be more of a hindrance than a 
help. It was also understood at the time of the last conference, 
in January of this year, that in a time of general economic 
emergency each of the parties must be free to act quickly in 
its own interest. But even so the Australian decision, very 
shortly after that meeting, to make drastic cuts in its sterling 
imports, came as a considerable shock to this country. It is 
an experience which should not be repeated if it can possibly 
be avoided. This conference has been much more carefully 
prepared by officials than any of its recent predecessors. The 
atmosphere of crisis which was present last January has been 
largely dispelled. The desirability of moving towards dollar- 
sterling convertibility is clearer now than it was then. 
And if it turns out that the Commonwealth countries are 
willing to move more rapidly in that direction then it is most 
necessary that the exact terms and conditions in which the move. 
is to be made should be as clearly stated as possible. The 
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dollar problem is a common problem and it does not admit 
of vague and contradictory answers. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has often said that the strength of sterling must be 
maintained, and the closest possible agreement between the 
countries of the Commonwealth is obviously necessary to its 


maintenance. 


The Saar and the Future 

Chere is some difference of opinion as to whether the result 
of the elections in the Saar last Sunday will impede or facili- 
settlement of the differences between France and 


tate a 
Germany over the destinies of the contested territory. The 
voting itself was completely without incident. No disorder 


occurred anywhere. A_ heavy vote—93 per cent.—was 
recorded, in spite of particularly adverse weather, some 24 per 
cent. of the voters, belonging to the prohibited pro-German 
parties, deliberately spoilt their ballot-papers, and at the end 
of it the Prime Minister, Herr Hoffmann, found himself in a 
slightly better position than before. The Saar, clearly, is 
reasonably content with things as they are and have been. But 
they cannot remain as they are and have been. The status 
of the Saar cannot be finally determined till the contractual 
agreements with West Germany are passed and ratified. But 
if France and Germany can achieve accord on that in advance, 
to give legal force to it will be a simple matter. Dr. Adenauer 
has repeated that he will not recognise the results of the Saar 
It does appear to matter greatly whether he does 
or not. They are mainly an internal affair and will affect 
external relations very little. M. Schuman on the other hand 
is naturally gratified at the decision of the voters and feels 
that now negotiations with Germany can be resumed. Dr. 
Adenauer will do wisely to take the same view. While elec- 
tions are pending interested parties are naturally cautious 
about taking steps that may compromise the prospects of the 
party they favour. That inhibition is now removed. One 
desirable step would be to decide, and make known, precisely 
what is meant by the “Europeanisation” of the Saar, a develop- 
ment which seems to command general, but very vague, assent. 
Since the idea, if approved, must be embodied in a statute 
ambiguous terminology is no longer adequate. 


elections. 


Mr. Taft is Stung 

It is an American commonplace that many a politician has 
become a different man on crossing the threshold of the White 
House. But it begins to look as if General Eisenhower, whose 
reputation has been largely built on his powers of concilia- 
tion, is not even willing to wait until next January before 
demonstrating that he is no longer a mere party politician. 
It took a great deal of bitter hostility and abuse from Senator 
Taft to rouse the General's ire at the Republican Convention 
in Chicago, but now, as President-elect, he is showing some 
sign of willingness to come out fighting. He has obviously 
not picked his Cabinet with the object of pleasing the Old 
Guard, but his appointment of Mr. Martin Durkin, a Demo- 
cratic trade union leader, as Secretary of Labour, seemed 
positively designed to sting Senator Taft into revolt. Anyway 
it did sting him, for Mr. Durkin is, among other things, a 
would-be repealer of the Senator's own Taft-Hartley Act, 
which is heartily disliked by the unions. Mr. Taft’s protest on 
Tuesday that millions of trade unionists who in fact voted 
Republican were at one and the same time voting for the reten- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act was in any case a little naive. 
The most that can be said is that those trade unionists did 
not vote against the Republican candidate, much as they 
disliked this particular measure. And it could be added 
that they might not have voted Republican at all but for the 
fact that Senator Taft had been fairly and squarely defeated 
in the fight for the nomination at Chicago. The Senator will 
obviously have to find a better argument than this if he wants 
to rally popular support for his own apparent belief that he 
is the new President's master. At the same time these are 
early days to begin reading too much into General Eisen- 
\ 2 American politics rests on a basis of checks 


hower’s actions. 
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and balances. And to set a trade unionist to balance Senator 
Taft in the labour field is not, in strictly American terms, 
necessarily an act of aggression. It may be a way of producing 
a stalemate and keeping the law as it is. But still, General 
Eisenhower's next move will be watched with great interest, 


not to say eagerness. 


Isolating Mau Mau 


It is much too early to say with anything like certainty that 
the growth of violence in Kenya has been effectively checked, 
but for the moment at least the signs are encouraging. The 
Government's repressive measures seem to have been applied 
soberly, and now the Kikuyu are said to be declaring them- 
selves in greater numbers against Mau Mau. It is a good 
sign also that some of the tribal leaders feel able to speak 
more freely. “1 will not brook any nonsense from you,” said 
one of them at Nyeri to the squatters deported from Thomson's 
Falls to their reserve, “ and now that you have returned you 
had better commence immediately to mend your ways and to 
co-operate with the Government.” The broadcast by Mr. 
Mathu, leader of the African unofficial members in the Kenya 
Legislative Council, must also have had considerable effect. 
It is a pity that he was not permitted to make his appeal 
earlier, particularly if there was substance in his complaint 
that all previous broadcasts in the Kikuyu language on behalf 
of the authorities had been unintelligible. Meanwhile the trial 
of Jomo Kenyatta and the other five suspects has begun at 
Kapenguria (Mr. Pritt’s attempt to have the hearing trans- 
ferred from a closed area having failed), and the outcome of 
this, whatever it may be, will be something to reckon with; for, 
guilty or innocent, they will emerge cither as heroes or as 
martyrs in the eyes of hardened Mau Mau adherents. But it 
seems clear that the authorities will in time succeed in iso- 
lating Mau Mau and restoring law and order throughout the 
greater part of the country. That accomplished, reforms 
designed to raise the African’s standards of living and of edu- 
cation will be accelerated, and so in due course their ambitions 
will be canalised into more respectable courses. The idea of 
partnership, fully accepted in some African colonies, has been 
slower in taking root in Kenya. There is no alternative to it 
except antagonism and disaster. But the immediate task is the 
suppression of barbarism. 


The Real German Army 


The clearest test of the respective protestations of Russia 
and the Western Powers of their desire for peace is found in 
the simple fact that, while the West has been talking a great 
deal and doing nothing in particular about building up the 
West German armed forces, the Russians have created an 
East German military machine of 100,000 men. The Foreign 
Office has revealed its own disquiet at this state of affairs by 
publishing some new and highly instructive figures showing 
the growth and present size of the East German forces and as 
much as is known about their armament and dispositions. It 
is a shocking picture, but it is possible that the shock will be 
salutary. It was much too fashionable some two years ago 
to discount the strength and significance of the Bereitschaften, 
which were already known to exist in East Germany. It is 
now confirmed that even by October, 1949, these so-called 
police forces included 50,000 men. Stories that they possessed 
artillery and even tanks were at that time represented by people 
in this country who should have known better as being mis- 
leading or merely comic. It is now confirmed that they have 
indeed had these weapons for nearly three years and have been 
fully trained in the use of them. There are even Air Police 
and Sea Police. Surely we may now be spared the fatuities 
of the observers who could not take seriously the threat to 
the future unity of Germany as well as to the security of the 
West in general which lies in this gratuitous Russian exercise 
in rearmament—gratuitous because neither two years ago nor 
now could any increase in the Communist armed forces be 
justified by reference to the size of the forces of the West. 
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Even without Germans, the Russians have all, and more than 
all, the defensive forces they need. At this moment the only real 
German Army is in the East, and it owes its existence to a 
deliberate Russian attempt to make mischief. 


The Tragic Farce at Prague 


The execution of the eleven accused Communist leaders has 
followed immediately on their condemnation, the normal right 
of appeal being denied them. The trial having followed with 
almost fantastic fidelity the pattern set years ago in Moscow 
and reproduced with hardly a variation in the different satel- 
lite countries, no comment on it can be based on considerations 
of either justice or reason. The real question is what lay 
behind it. Personal animosities probably enough played some 
part. Failure of the various Government projects for industry 
and agriculture no doubt required scapegoats; hence the inclu- 
sion in the indictment of “ economic sabotage.” The routine 
charge of supplying information to Western Powers can be 
dismissed, if only because there is no information about 


Czechoslovakia which Western Powers particularly need. 
The dead men were of course all Communists.  Anti- 
Communists are probably disposed of without the 


formality of a trial. It is impossible to attach weight to the 
charges, the evidence or the confessions. All follow the 
approved model. M. Clementis, no doubt, was suspect as a 
former colleague of Jan Masaryk. Eight out of the eleven were 
Jews—a fact which may or may not be relevant. One thing 
clear is that things are far from well with the Communist Party 
in Czechoslovakia. That might be expected, for Communism 
was forced from without on a country to which it was more 
fundamentally uncongenial than to some or other Eastern 
European States which have been compelled to embrace it. 
How Czechoslovakia, from being one of the most prosperous 
and genuinely democratic States in Europe, was reduced to her 
present condition is a matter of past history, though history 
which is still in part obscure. How she can be redeemed, fail- 
ing a Third World War, is impossible to conjecture. Modifica- 
tion of the régime in the satellite States must inevitably await 
modification of the régime in Russia. There could hardly be 
a more sombre prospect. 


An Unauthorised Programme ? 


The emotions aroused by Bevanism are dying down. In the 
elections, new style, for the Parliamentary Labour Party Execu- 
tive Mr. Bevan obtained exactly the place, twelfth out of twelve, 
that he would have obtained under the old style. None of his 
followers obtained places at all. But one of them, Mr. Harold 
Wilson, has seen to it that the “ party within a party ” shall 
not lose its place in the public eye. In a speech at Maldon at 
the week-end he listed with some zest a few of the industries 
which still call for nationalisation; the process would have 
to be treated as a matter of urgency. Land is not in itself an 
industry: but it, of course, would have to be nationalised. So 
would the chemical and fertiliser industries. So would heavy 
engineering. So would the aircraft industry. So, conceivably, 
would the production of textile machinery and machine-tools. 
And insurance, if not nationalised, must be considerably con- 
trolled. This is all very interesting, and Mr. Driberg’s 
constituents, to whom the proposals were expounded, no doubt 
appreciated them fully. But just whose policy it represents is 
not yet clear. We have heard of unauthorised programmes 
before. Has Mr. Bevan, now restored to the Front Bench and 
almost to orthodoxy authorised this one ? Certainly the party 
as a whole has not. For it makes hay of Mr. Morrison’s 
assurance that when Labour had done its worst eighty per cent. 
of the industries of the nation would still remain in private 
hands. It is true that since then the Labour Party, at its last 
annual conference, has demanded more nationalisation, though 
without saying how much. However that may be, it is well 
that the average elector should realise what will -be in store 
if a Labour Government with the Bevan wing in control ever 
gets returned. 


business. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


T is curious that during a week in which the Government 
has begun to apply in the House of Commons a rigid 
time-table for the committee stage of the Transport Bill, 

the week’s business should have been marked by its mobility. 
The original plan for this week allotted Wednesday for the 
second reading of the Education Bill that offers more money 
to the church schools, and Thursday for the launching of the 
Transport Bill into committee. But on Thursdays the House 
tends to eat up its debating-time by dallying over the statement 
on the business for the following week, and the Opposition, 
cramped within the transport time-table, asked therefore that 
transport should be taken on Wednesday and education on 
Thursday. The Government graciously agreed to switch the 


* * bo * 


This accommodation raised a new problem—the statement 
on defence production that Mr. Churchill intended to make 
on Wednesday. If he had stuck to his first plan, his statement 
would have eaten into the precious debating-time for transport 
on Wednesday. Mr. Churchill therefore postponed his defence 
statement until Thursday. Could any Government have been 
more obliging ? (At the moment on Wednesday when Mr. 
Churchill would have been making his defence statement, he 
was involved instead in an attack on Mr. Shinwell which stung 
Mr. Attlee into a furious defensive action on behalf of his 
colleague. One has not seen Mr. Attlee so angry for a long 
time. The Speaker himself intervened to say that he had 
heard the Prime Minister in the past express his appreciation 
of Mr. Shinwell. Mr. Churchill retorted that his appreciation 
“has been somewhat inroaded upon in recent months.”) 

a * * * 

These changes in the business of the House having been 
settled, the Opposition on Monday night tabled a vote of 
censure on the Government for its incompetence in dealing 
with the business of the House. Ministers decided to answer 
the charge this week—on Thursday. The Education Bill must 
as a result wait a while. 

* ak # * 

The new committee of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
selected Mr. Bevan to wind up the censure debate for the 
Opposition—his first big task since he was elected a member 
of the committee last week. Some members of the party dis- 
approve of this choice, but by far the greater number support 
it and hope that Mr. Bevan will regard it as the gesture of 
friendliness that it is intended to be. 

* * cS * 

The Lords, too, have had to rearrange their business this 
week. Programmes are always much more fluid in the House of 
Lords than in the House of Commons, but the circumstances in 
which changes are made are not always so striking as they have 
been this week. Lord Simon was to have introduced his Life 
Peers Bill on Tuesday, but postponed this formality so that the 
Lords might first consider a motion for an address to the Queen 
praying that she might allow her prerogative not to stand in the 
way of the consideration of any Bill for the creation of life peers 
during the present session. 

* * * * 

This proof of the ability of the two Houses to adjist their 
business to meet the needs of the moment strengthens the hope 
that Parliament may seek and discover means of correcting its 
more fundamental maladjustments. On Tuesday, Lord Samuel 
became very restless about the system that all Governments 
have applied since the end of the war of seeking endorsement 
year by year of the emergency regulations that are to be con- 
tinued in force. Lord Samuel refused flatly to give valid 
decisions in one afternoon on a variety of regulations. The 
Commons last week agreed that a select committee should be 
appointed to consider the question of control over delegated 
legislation, and Lord Samuel suggested that the House of 
Lords should either make a similar enquiry of its own, or 
enter into a joint committee with the Commons, J. F. B. 
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PARLIAMENT AND PRESS 


HE fact that a Private Member's Bill, aiming at the 

establishment by statute of a General Council of the 

Press, was last week introduced, discussed and talked 
out is not to be regretted. It would, it is true, have been 
profoundly unfortunate if the measure had been carried, but as 
it was not no harm has been done: and there is some positive 
advantage in recalling attention to a proposal, made between 
three and four years ago by the Royal Commission on the 
Press, which has never been very accurately appreciated by 
the general public. The Commission itself was the result of 
a debate in the House of Commons in 1946, inspired by the 
National Union of Journalists (one of two rival bodies represen- 
ting working journalists) and conducted on party lines; though 
there was a free vote the result was the same as if whips had 
that one Labour member voted with the 


been on, except 
Strong criticism of the Press, parti- 


Conservative minority. 
cularly certain sections of it, was voiced by Labour members, 
including Mr. Morrison, and as a sequel the Labour Govern- 
ment appointed the Royal Commission. The Commission's 
report, in 1949, was conspicuously free from the strictures 
which the advocates of its appointment anticipated it would 
contain, and it included one recommendation—the 
creation of a voluntary Council of the Press, competent to 
discharge various functions which the Commission enumerated. 
Parliament gave a general approval to the report, without a 
Since then the creation of the proposed 
between various bodies 


positive 


division, in July, 1949. 
Council has been under discussion 
representing newspaper proprietors and employees, but though 
agreement has been approached it has not yet been reached. 

It was on that fact that the introducer of last week's Bill 
rested his argument, contending that since the profession had 
not created a Council itself the time had come to impose one 
by statute. This raises at once an issue vital to the freedom 
of the Press. The Royal Commission was fully conscious of 
the danger, and made it unmistakably clear that what it was 
recommending was, in its own words, “ a voluntary body to be 
set up by the Press.” To go an inch beyond that would be 
completely inadmissible. There has always been a certain 
hostility towards the Press in the House of Commons, no 
matter what Government is in power. Members dislike their 
speeches being criticised by the newspapers, and think they 
are inadequately reported (which at this time of paper-shortage 
they unquestionably, but inevitably, are). But much more than 
that, they, perhaps naturally, resent the influence wielded by 
the Press, which tends to be regarded as something of a rival 
estate. Whatever justification there may be for that attitude, 
there can be none at all for the attempt to impose any semblance 
of Governmental control on newspapers, apart from the 
restraint which the law of libel and other similar enactments 
constitute. An independent Press is as necessary to the nation 
as an independent Parliament. Never in recent memory has 
what has been happening in other countries impressed that 
truth on the public mind on the same scale. It is not merely 
a question whether, for example, a Press Council shall be 
imposed by statute: everyone who really understands what 
the freedom of the Press means and cares about it must resist 
such a proposal to the uttermost. The matter goes further 
than that. Parliament, it is true, approved generally the report 
of the Royal Commission, including the recommendation for 
a voluntary Press Council. Such confirmation must clearly 
carry great weight. It made it incumbent on the relevant 
Press organisations to discuss the recommendation fully and 
seriously, as in fact they have been doing. But it lays no 
sort of obligation on the Press to adopt the recommendation. 
It may consider it, debate it, decide to adort it in a different 


form from that suggested by the Commission, or decide after 
full deliberation not to adopt it at all. Whatever the decision, 
Parliament has no title to interfere with it. 

When, and only when, that principle is unreservedly 
accepted the advantages and disadvantages of a General 
Council of the Press can be dispassionately considered. A 
study of the Royal Commission’s proposals in detail shows 
how nebulous the more apparently important of them are. 
One central body, representing the various branches of the 
profession, could no doubt, as the Commission points out, do 
useful work in negotiating agreements regarding recruitment 
and training and the education of young journalists; in 
“ promoting a proper functional relation among all sections 
of the profession,” whatever precisely that may mean; in con- 
cerning itself with the practicability of a comprehensive pension 
scheme. All these and several others that might be cited are 
proposals dealing with quite secondary matters, which the Press 
is fully capable of looking after, and is to a large extent look- 
ing after, for itself without external stimulus. The real crux 
is the recommendation that the General Council should take 
such action as it thinks fit * by censuring undesirable types of 
journalistic conduct, and by all other possible means, to 
build up a code in accordance with the highest professional 
standards,” and it is in this, almost exclusively, that critics in 
the House of Commons are interested. It is a recommendation 
to be treated with all respect, even though when analysed it 
may seem to amount to relatively little. The need for higher 
standards in parts of the Press is undeniable. Convincing 
proof of that is provided by the most cursory comparison 
between the most reputable and the least reputable of the 
great national papers today. Anything that can be done to 
raise the latter towards the standard of the former should 
unquestionably be done, provided always that it is com- 
patible with Press freedom. One of the sharpest strictures the 
Royal Commission passed, very justly, was in respect of 
sensationalism. Papers can equally be criticised on the ground 
of lapses of taste—the Maclean affair is too recent to need 
more than a passing mention—suppression of manifestly 
material facts, or deliberate perversion and twisting of them 
for political ends. Even though the Royal Commission’s con- 
sidered verdict was that the British Press was inferior to none 
in the world its shortcomings must not for a moment be 
palliated or ignored. 

But how in all this is a Press Council likely to help ? What 
can be its functions, and how will it discharge them ? When 
the Royal Commission speaks of “ all possible means ™ it admits 
tacitly that it has no means to suggest; if it had it would 
have suggested them. The Council could, no doubt, censure a 
particular paper. The effect of that would depend on the 
prominence that paper, and others, gave to such a step. It 
would be little likely to involve loss of circulation or advertising 
revenue, for the public reads, and will always read, the paper 
it has its own particular reasons for preferring, and advertisers 
place their patronage where it habitually produces the best 
returns. It can, it may be hoped, be taken as axiomatic that 
a Press Council would have no concern with news before 
publication. In war-time special considerations prevail, but 
even so the censorship was entirely voluntary. It was from 
time to time indicated officially that the publication of news 
of a certain character, or even of a particular piece of news, 
would be inimical to the national interests. That was perfectly 
legitimate, and the papers welcomed such guidance, based as 
it was on knowledge which in many cases they did not and 
could not possess. Even in peace-time very occasional guidance 
of this kind is given. But there is no need whatever for a Press 
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Council to develop a practice which ought to be kept within the 
narrowest limits, The main idea, no doubt, is that the Council 
should watch out for, or should invite information of, 
journalistic lapses which appear to call for criticism, and 
should not hesitate to criticise ex cathedra when the facts seem 
to justify it. A case for this, and even for disciplinary action 
such as the General Medical Council is empowered to take, 
can no doubt be made. But the organisation of the pro- 
fession does not in fact lend itself to that. Journalism cannot 
be regimented. Apart from a full-time staff of reporters and 
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others, newspapers depend on a host of less regular contri- 
butors of special or occasional articles. General standards 
may perhaps be applied to them, but not general rules. A 
Press Council cannot easily be made an unofficial tribunal 
with sanctions at its command. Neither could it afford in its 
own interests to lay itself open to a flood of complaints which 
the idiosyncracies of newspaper-readers might prompt. The 
general conclusion must be that while a Press Council might 
have limited uses the profession must be perfectly free to 
decide that it would not. That is what Press freedom means. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. EVELYN WAUGH will have done nothing 
but an ill service to the Roman Catholicism 
in whose name he writes (though he claims 

to speak for many other Christians) in dealing as 
he has done in the Sunday Express, under the offen- 


sive heading “Our Guest of Dishonour.” with the forth- 
coming visit of Marshal Tito to this country. Marshal Tito 
is the head of a friendly nation. He has for the last four years 
been moving steadily away from the orbit of Moscow into the 
orbit of the West, though both he and his country remain 
resolutely Communist—as they are perfectly entitled to do. 
His attitude to the West and, equally, his rapprochement with 
Greece, are notable factors in the growing stability of Europe. 
At the invitation of the British Foreign Secretary he ts to leave 
Yugoslavia for the first time since he became Head of the 
State. “Let Mr. Eden not think that his guest will be 
welcome,” writes Mr. Waugh, as the culmination of a vitupera- 
tive attack. Mr. Eden is no doubt perfectly satisfied that his 
guest will be welcome—as he is fully justified in being. 
It is, of course, desirable to do everything possible to secure 
good treatment for Christians in Yugoslavia, and friendly 
representations by Mr. Eden to Marshal Tito when he comes 
might wel! have had effect. But the animosities this virulent 
attack has already aroused may well make it inadvisable for 
the Foreign Secretary to raise that question at all. Mr. Waugh 
could not have chosen a worse way to secure what he desires. 
* * * * 


Talk about the land question being at the root of the Mau 
Mau outrages may have some element of truth in it, and it is 
certainly of the first importance that the Royal Commission 
over which Sir Hugh Dow is to preside should be completed 
and begin its work of investigating claims and alleged 
grievances as soon as possible; but some of the news to be 
found in the Nairobi papers shows how completely remote that 
cause is from immediate events. Take for example the dis- 
turbance at Kirawara, in which fifteen tribesmen were killed. 
The assembling of the crowd was apparently due to stories of 
a youth, previously regarded as a mute, who had had a vision 
and would proclaim it in Kirawara market-place. He did so, 
declaring that any bullets fired by the police at the crowd 
would turn to water, that all the shops at Kirawara would be 
moved down the hill, that all bridges would collapse and that 
God would arrive at | p.m. Hence the congregation of some 
2,000 Kikuyu in the market-place in a state of uncontrollable 
excitement, and the choice left to the police between firing on 
the mob after repeated warnings and being torn to pieces 
themselves. The relation between that kind of mass-hysteria 
and land reform is not close. 

* 4 ok * 

The case of a Z reservist at Birmingham who appealed un- 
successfully for exemption from service as a conscientious 
objector, and has been sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 
for declining to serve, raises an important, but difficult, question 
of principle. The law definitely and specifically recognises 
conscientious objection, and+makes as fair provision for 
objectors as could be easily devised or reasonably demanded. 
But it is, and must be, left to ad huc tribunals to decide between 
genuine conscientious objection and objection that appears to 


be of another order and is possibly assumed for the purpose of 
escaping service. I know nothing of the background of the 
present case, but it is obvious that when a man has served a 
normal term of service without complaint an objection, on 
conscientious grounds, to being called up for a_ refresher 
course needs particularly careful examination. On the other 
hand it is perfectly possible to acquire a genuine objection in 
the interval between discharge from regular service and call-up 
as a Z-man, and the latter’s service is so litthe onerous that 
there is small temptation to shirk it for any other reason. A 
suspension of sentence pending an appeal to a higher tribunal 
would seem the right thing here. 
on * % * 

What is to be said of the extraordinary success of the new 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible, at a time when churches 
are said to be empty and interest in religion confined to a 
diminishing minority ? It is true that it is in America, where 
the new translation was made, that its popularity is most 
marked. That it should have sold a million copies there in 
the first month of publication and another 800,000 in the four 
weeks since, in spite of the fact that the New Testament portion 
had already been published some years ago, is surely remark- 
able enough. What the price is in America I have not heard, 
but it is not likely to be less than the price of the British 
edition, which is 30s. But after all this is only history repeating 
itself. The publication of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament (in this country) in 1881 caused something of a 
furore. Two New York papers, I believe, had the whole text 
cabled, and published it in their columns. 

* * a * 

Puella Rigensis. This young woman gets elderlier and 
elderlier. Last week | gave circumstantial details (on the basis 
of information received), of how the Latin version had been 
composed by a Rossall master in 1912 or 1913. Now Mr. 
Leslie Gamage writes to say that in 1902, when he was at 
Marlborough, a master there spoke of having heard the lines 
in his own youth—which takes the effort back to well into the 
last century. I am getting resigned to the idea of its having 
in fact been perpetrated by Bacon, as a relief from the bore- 
dom of writing essays. (He probably wrote the English version 
first.) 

¥ * * 

Far be it from me to introduce the name af Cambridge Uni- 
versity unnecessarily into this column; but when the Delhi 
correspondent of The Times lays stress on the fact that, with 
Mr. Nehru Prime Minister of India, Mr. Nazimuddin Prime 
Minister of Pakistan and Mr. Senanayake Prime Minister of 
Ceylon, “an all-Cambridge leadership of the three Asian 
nations of the Commonwealth” is provided, I cannot refrain 
from calling attention to his observations. Let me incidentally 
add to the list Mr. Ispahani, who so admirably represents 
Pakistan in London. 

* * * * 

“ Most issues of this Journal open with Notices to Fellows, 
and it seems appropriate to begin this collection of extracts 
with a Notice on the Long-Haired Angora Goat.’—Journal of 
the Royal Society of Arts. 


Highly appropriate. JANUS. 
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Protestant Catholics 


By DR. NORMAN SYKES, F.B.A.* 
“ ID me to live, and I will live 
Thy Protestant to be 


wrote Robert Herrick to Anthea; and as a tribute of personal 
fealty the word is innocent and complimentary. When trans- 
ferred to the realm of religious and theological disputation, 
however, it becomes at once controversial, and to some even 
contumelious. This aspect of its character has been emphasised 
recently by the discussion resulting from a sermon by the 
Bishop of Monmouth in Westminster Abbey on the theme 
of the forthcoming coronation of Queen Elizabeth II. To be 
sure, the occasion was unfortunately chosen: for Her Majesty’s 
coronation should be a means of uniting all her subjects in a 
common charity rather than of dividing them at the waters of 
strife. In justice to the preacher, however, it should be 
observed that a considerable part of his discourse (which did 
not attract the attention of the Press) was a fervent assertion 
of provincial Protestantism, as expressed in the historic insis- 
tence by the dioceses of Wales of their independence against 
the claims equally of Canterbury and Rome. 

Otherwise, indeed, it might have seemed that, if members 
of the Church of England stood in need of instruction as to the 
character of their Church, the presence on the English episcopal 
bench of the author of The Anglican Tradition would have 
guaranteed the ripe historical wisdom necessary for the pur- 
pose. .In view of the ripostes provoked by the sermon however, 
it may not be unprofitable to consider, from the historical 
standpoint, the applicability of the contending epithets “ Pro- 
testant ” and “ Catholic * to the Church of England and their 
occurrence in the coronation rite. 

Che gravamen of the Bishop of Monmouth’s charge would 
appear to be that * the Coronation Oath is a State document,” 
the use of which to define the Protestant succession to the 
throne is imposed upon the Church; so that its definition, 
“ The Protestant Reformed Religion,” ought not to be accepted 
by churchmen “ as an accurate description of their faith.” In 
the concluding sentence of the sermon, indeed, it is allowed 
that the Church of England is * both Catholic and reformed ”; 
from which it may be inferred that the word “ Protestant” 
constitutes the rock of offence 

With the contention that the Church of England conceives 
itself a true branch of Christ's Holy Catholic Church there 
can be no quarrel. In Bishop Jewel's Apology, published in 
1562, he pointed as proof of this to the retention by that Church 
of the Holy Scriptures, the three Creeds, the two Dominical 
Sacraments and the threefold Order of Ministry: and con- 
cluded that, by the Reformation and breach with Rome, “ from 
the primitive Church, from the apostles, and from Christ we 
have not departed,” but that “we have forsaken the Church 
as it now is, not as it was in old times past.” In the coronation 
rite itself the sovereign is invested with a ring, described as 
* the seal of Catholic Faith,” so that “ you may continue stead- 
fastly as the Defender of Christ's Religion.” The question, 
therefore, is not whether the Church of England may be called 
* Catholic,” but whether it may also rightly be considered to 
be “* Protestant.” 

Before examining this point, however, it may be useful to 
observe that in an established Church the assent and concur- 
rence of the constitutional authorities of both Church and 
State are necessary to such public acts as the order of corona- 
tion. The Bishop of Chichester’s Randall Davidson, for 
example, makes it clear that the present form of the royal 
declaration (to be taken at the coronation if it has not been 
already made) was drafted by that archbishop himself on his 
own initiative at the accession of George V. To describe this 
therefore as purely a State document would hardly seem to 
fit the facts. Presumably, too, Archbishop Davidson, in fram- 
ing the form of words in which the sovereign affirms, “I am a 


* Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge 


faithful Protestant,” did not intend to imply a repudiation of 
that epithet as applying to the Church of which the Queen is 
supreme governor. Similarly, not the declaration and oath 
only, but the entire coronation rite (including the reference to 
the ring as “ the seal of Catholic faith ”), after being committed 
to the Primate for revision, if he thinks that to be necessary, is 
submitted for the approval of the Committee of the Privy 
Council and then of the Queen in Council. The attempt to 
assert a dichotomy between Church and State in respect of 
this rite must therefore be challenged. 

Futhermore, the Bishop of Monmouth averred that the 
phrase, “the Protestant Reformed Religion,” in the corona- 
tion oath, was devised by the State in order to embrace both 
the established Churches of England and Scotland (notwith- 
standing the fact, stressed by him, that the former is “ not in 
communion ” with the latter). But he omitted to mention that, 
when the Act of Union was debated in the English Parliament, 
attention was drawn to the absence of any provision for the 
security of the episcopalian Church of England, corresponding 
to the Act of Security for the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
Whereupon Archbishop Tenison of Canterbury procured the 
inclusion of such a measure, the preamble of which declared 
its aim “that the true Protestant Religion, as presently 
possessed within this Kingdom, with the worship, discipline, 
and government of this Church, shall be effectually and un- 
alterably secured.” 

It is time, however, to consider the historical origin and 
meaning of the offending epithet, “ Protestant.” Indubitably 
it originated in the protest of certain German princes and cities 
at the Imperial Diet of Speier in 1529 against the decision of 
a majority to reaffirm the edict of the Diet of Worms. “ It 
involved first and foremost,” wrote Dr. J. P. Whitney, “a 
repudiation of the Papacy and Papal power in any shape. 
Historically such a repudiation is the meaning of Protestant.” 
In this sense, evidently, the Church of England is Protestant. 

Similarly, the proper designation of the Lutheran Churches 
is taken from the Confession of Augsburg, to which they sub- 
scribe as their theological standard, not from the popular word 
coined to describe the minority at the Diet of Speier. It is 
unnecessary for the present purpose to enquire into the 
varieties of usage of the word “ Protestant” in relation to the 
Lutheran and Calvinist Churches of the Continent. But the 
Bishop of Monmouth would have done more to enlighten 
counsel if he had devoted some attention to its historical 
meanings in English religious development. For example, 
during the seventeenth century in England the antithesis of 
“ Protestant ” was not “ Catholic ” but * Papist.”. Thus Arch- 
bishop Sancroft repeatedly in official documents used “ Papist ” 
to describe members of the Church of Rome. Furthermore, 
“ Protestant ” became a middle term between “ Papist ” on the 
one side and “* Puritan” on the other. [t was in this context 
that Bishop Ken declared that he died * in the communion of 
the Church of England, as it stands distinguished from all 
papal and puritan innovations.” 

Modern controversial manners have become more consider- 
ate and courteous since the rough and tumble of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century disputations; and the change has led to the 
desuetude of the term “Papist” and the substitution of “Roman 
Catholic.” Assuredly there is no desire to return to former 
ways; but this is no justification for allowing it to be supposed 
that the opposite of “ Protestant” is “ Catholic ” sans phrase. 
Accordingly Anglican divines of the seventeenth century did 
not shrink from the appellation of Protestant as ascribed to 
their Church. Indeed, at the very nerve-centre of controversy, 
in the Convocation of Canterbury in 1689, the upper and lower 
houses concurred in an address thanking William IIT for his 
zeal “for the honour, peace, advantage. and establishment 
of the Church of England; whereby we doubt not, the interest 
of the Protestant religion in all other Protestant churches . . . 
will be the better secured under the influence of your 
Majesty’s Government and _ protection.” 

The Bishop of Monmouth perhaps may suspect Archbishop 
Tenison as a latitudinarian and Whig; and even Archbishop 
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Davidson as a diplomatist and politique. Probably however 
he would accept the verdict of the historian, Bishop William 
Stubbs, “ that there ought to be no hesitation in admitting that 
the Church of England since the Reformation has a right to 
call herself, and cannot reasonably object to be called, * Protes- 
tant’”: because that Church “relation to the See of 
Rome has maintained an attitude of protest.” At least the 
martyred Archbishop Laud cannot be under any cloud of sus- 
picion, who in his last will testified: * I die as I have lived, in 
the true, orthodox profession of the Catholic Faith of Christ, 
a true member of his Catholic Church, within the communion 
of a living part thereof, the present Church of England ”; and 
in his last words on the scaffold before execution likewise 
affirmed: “ This is no time to dissemble with God, least of all 
in matters of religion: and therefore I desire it may be remem- 
bered | have always lived in the Protestant religion established 
in England, and in that I come now to die.” 

No churchman of the Anglican allegiance need find difficulty 
in following Laud’s acknowledgement of his Church as histori- 
cally both Catholic and Protestant. Nor is there any 
contradiction between the investing of the sovereign in the 
coronation rite with the ring, “the seal of Catholic Faith,” 
and the royal declaration, “I am a faithful Protestant”; and 
the loyal subjects of Queen Elizabeth II will pray that in both 
these complementafy capacities she may long be preserved to 
“continue steadfastly as the Defender of Christ's Religion.” 


A Notable Ambassador 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN* 


IR OLIVER FRANKS, who has returned home this week 
after four and a half years as British Ambassador in 
Washington, was assailed in print about half-way through 

his incumbency on the ground that he was not well enough 
known to the American people. and therefore could not be 
adequately putting across the British story in the United States. 

So far as I know this was the only criticism publicly levelled 
against him on either side of the Atlantic during his occupancy 
of the Embassy on Massachusetts Avenue. The Fleet Street 
newspaper that brought the charge alluded to the fact—which 
could not be controverted—that Anglo-American relations 
at that moment were being bedevilled by the inability of the 
two Governments to agree upon the proper attitude to 
Communist China. It went on to imply that if we had had 
in Washington an Ambassador with a more robust style and 
a greater flair for publicity the British point of view might 
have prevailed, with consequent avoidance of the existing 
differences. 

The belief that the British point of view on anything needs 
only to be explained to assure it of universal acceptance (with 
the corollary that if a foreign nation rejects the British point 
of view it must be because our reasoning and sentiments have 
not been properly explained and thoroughly understood) is 
widely held now, as it was in the nineteenth century and long 
before that. Most regrettably, the idea will not survive any 
careful examination. Most deplorably, nations whose Govern- 
ments fully comprehend our reasoning and our sentiments 
can still prefer to embrace a different view—their own, for 
example. 

But this short burst of criticism of Sir Oliver Franks. revealed 
a further belief which may also be commonly held: the belief 
that a British Ambassador in America who projects his 
personality upon the country, so that his name becomes a 
household word and an American public eager to hear his 
words is created, can turn hostile opinion into favourable 
opinion and thus ensure acceptance of the case we are making. 
Isn’t America a country where a single television programme 
can be heard by 70,000,000 people ? Don’t new comedians 
and singers become famous overnight? Well then... 


* Spectator Correspondent in Washington since 1949, 
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America is indeed a fine, free country; but it is not quite as 
free as that. 

Sir Oliver Franks never was in a position to persuade the 
American people, as distinct from the American Government, 
to adopt the British point of view on anything; nor were any 
of his predecessors; nor will his successor, Sir Roger Makins, 
be. But that is not to say that Sir Oliver did not make the 
best use of invitations to talk. He was, as was well known 
to everyone, a university professor—an “ intellectual” sum- 
moned from the groves of learning to serve his country at 
a time when the economic affairs of which he had a specialist’s 
knowledge were of particular concern. Yet the assumption 
that he must therefore be a cold and remote figure incapable 
of warming any American heart had to be abandoned in 
Washington soon after his arrival. 

He was not, and he did not pretend to be, what the Americans 
call a good mixer. He slapped no backs and he never roared 
with laughter. Though he and Lady Franks entertained and 
dined out on a scale expected of the British Embassy—and it 
is a scale that produces terrifying statistics every year-end on 
the number of guests received and the number of engagements 
fulfilled—nobody was left with the impression that the 
Ambassador was counting the cocktail-parties or the banquets 
as the best times of his life. What he plainly did enjoy were 
the talks he had with, and the speeches he made to, an extra- 
ordinary variety of Americans, of high and low estate, in 
almost every one of the forty-eight States. And whatever 
appearances there may be to the contrary, the Americans in 
general give the highest priority to integrity, and are apt to 
respond appreciatively to a man who, speaking with authority, 
addresses them as adults with whom it is unnecessary to talk 
down or to sugar-coat any pills. 

Most of the interviewers and biographers who went to 
Washington and wrote about Sir Oliver Franks were impressed 
by his lucidity and by the calm and logical mind he brought 
to bear on anything he discussed. But he had another quality, 
no less important; it was the faculty for compelling attention. 
He could go to a city in what is—or was—known as the 
Isolationist Mid-West, and reduce an audience of highly con- 
servative business-men to a rapt silence. He could then turn 
up a few days or a few hours later at a girls’ college and 
deliver a Commencement Address that everyone was strain- 
ing to hear. 

What he said was quiet, intelligent, unsensational. He was 
serious without being precious: he dealt, without fear, in ideas. 
His name never did become a household word in America, 
for he rarely had anything startling to say, and he had none 
of the eccentricities that go to make a memorable public 
“ character.” It may be that fewer than one American in ten 
knew his name. But there was evidence that the Americans 
who heard him talk always came away both respecting him 
and liking him. If there is a better way than this in putting 
across the British story in America it is not readily discernible. 

But the supreme mistake is to think that this is all or even 
mainly what a British Ambassador is sent to Washington to 
do. Now more than ever before—in this unprecedented period 
when power has been passed, without conflict, from an old 
nation to a new nation of like mind—the British Ambassador 
in Washington is the director of a complex organisation 
dedicated to an immense task. An alliance on which the free 
half of the world depends is to be maintained in working order, 
day by day, in the face of every strain and crisis. It is not 
what the Ambassador says to American audiences in public 
but what he says to American officials in private that counts 
for most. It is not the speeches he writes but the telegrams 
he sends, receives and interprets. His relations with the 
American people are of almost fugitive importance by com- 
parison with his relations with high personages in the United 
States Government. 

This is another, longer and less public story. The moment 
when both Britain and the United States are marking a new 
Presidential term by new Ambassadors in Washington and 
London is the end of one chapter and the beginning of another, 
which will be written in the knowledge that many have gone 
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before and many are still to come. As to the chapter Sir 
Oliver Franks has written, it was a good and successful one. 
It enshrines some of the greatest events in Anglo-American 
relations, among them the Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic 
Ireaty and the Military Aid Programme 

If there were some things that went wrong they 
dwarfed by the bigger things that went right. It was Sir 
Oliver Franks’s job to help them to go right. The historians 
will be interested for a long time to come in the last five 
years, and it will be surprising if. when they have the facts 
spread out before them, they do not conciude that Sir Oliver 
Franks was one of the best of Britain’s ambassadors to the 
United States. 


Mau Mau Murder 


By MARGERY MUMFORD 


were 


Vovember 23rd 
O get to the home of Commander and Mrs. Meiklejohn 
from Nairobi you drive the first hundred miles along 
Kenya’s best road, made by Italian prisoners, towards 

Nakuru. Here man’s efforts to cultivate the soil and the herds 

of hundreds of cattle imported from Europe have not been 

able to tame the weird volcanic landscape of the rift valley. 

Just before Nakuru you turn off the tarmac and reduce your 

speed from sixty or seventy miles an hour to thirty or forty as 

you climb the rough escarpment-road to Thomson's Falls, 
eight thousand feet above sea-level. You go through the 
bamboo-forest where snow lies on the roadside, past the highly- 
cultivated and fertile British and Dutch wheat-farms of Ol Joro 

Orok with its magnificent view of Mount Kenya, to the grassy 

plateau of Thomrson’s Falls. Then you drive seven miles 

along the Nyeri road, and on the right-hand side you see a 

shabby sign, “ J. Meiklejohn.” 

The Meiklejohns were the third Europeans to settle, in 1921, 
in Thomson's Falls, their farm being one of the first of the 
Settlement Board Farms to be allocated after the 1918 war. 
Commander Meiklejohn served in the Navy. His wife is a 
doctor of medicine, and had practised in the district; latterly 
she had looked after the cattle on the farm whilst her husband 
was responsible for the wheat and pyrethrum. She ran the 
farm during his absence in the war, as did so many wives. 

You turn off the road and drive for a mile or more along 
the usual rough Kenya farm-track, across the grassy plain with 
its fringe of cedar and olive forest, between a field of barley 
and a ficld of silvery pyrethrum. First you see some most 
attractive weathered-brick stables—nostalgic, English stables. 
Then you see the house, of the same brick, Queen Anne flavour, 
a gracious, friendly home built out of the farm-profits. The 
house is set in a clearing in the forest which stretches to the 
Aberdares, twenty miles distant, where young Kikuyu men 
who have taken an oath, dedicating themselves, in blood and 
entrails, to an anti-European war, are in hiding in the thick 
extensive forest. You know what happened last night, and 
you note the cars pulled up in the long grass at the side of the 
drive, the policeman on guard at the gate with fixed bayonet, 
the crowd of women on the one hand and the crowd of men 
on the other, the farm-labourers and squatters waiting to be 
questioned. There are police everywhere. 

For last night the Meiklejohns were attacked by six Africans 
armed with pangas. Yesterday afternoon they left the farm 
and went and played golf with their near neighbours and 
friends, the Lewises. Commander Meiklejohn and Mr. Lewis 
were in an Italian P.o.W. camp together in the last war, Com- 
mander Meiklejohn having been captured when his ship was 
sunk on the Malta Convoy. Lewis is a younger man, with an 
attractive, fair-haired, blue-eyed wife and an _ enchanting 
little son of two-and-a-half, who was in a frenzy when we called 
because the Meiklejohns’ spaniel was playing somewhat roughly 
with Lily, the Lewises’ Irish setter. He stuttered with rage in 
a mixture of Swahili, Lumbwa and English. Mrs. Meiklejohn 
and Mrs. Lewis had discussed the child last evening on their 
way home from golf; ought he not to be sent back to England ? 
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How bad was the situation in Thomson's Falls? = Mrs. 
Meiklejohn said that she simply could not believe that her 
servants would betray her; her cook had been with her over 
twenty years, and he was her friend. Mr. Lewis agreed. 
The two women doctored the sick; the men would drive the 
dangerously ill to hospital. They gave advice; adjudicated in 
small quarrels. “ Anybody who does not like Africans should 
not live in this country,” they said. 

Now the Lewises are wondering whether they and the 
Meiklejohns are not the ones who were wrong and those 
farmers who believe in tougher treatment were not right. 
When the Meiklejohns went home they changed, had dinner 
and were sipping coffee in the sitting-room whilst a Kikuyu 
servant put some more logs on the fire. Mrs. Meiklejohn had 
a pistol in her bag, and Commander Meiklejohn had his on the 
table in front of him. For violence had come to the homes of 
three of their neighbours in the past fortnight, and, although 
they trusted their own servants, it would be unintelligent to 
deny the threat to security. 

Mrs. Meiklejohn first saw the intruders, who had locked up 
the other servants in the back quarters. She called to her 
husband, but he had not time to release the safety-catch of 
his pistol before his arm was slashed with a panga. Mrs. 
Meiklejohn was slashed before she could ogen her bag. They 
are sull unconscious today, so that you can only deduce what 
happened, but it is clear that there was a struggle: there is 
blood all over the pretty pale green sofa-cover, blood on the 
floor, blood spattered over the mirror behind the sofa. On the 
table are the Spectator and the British Medical Journal. Com- 
mander Meiklejohn’s pistol was found under the carpet. It 
looks as if they collapsed and the gang left them for dead or 
were interrupted, for they apparently took nothing. Commander 
Meiklejohn managed to get upstairs where he had left his shot- 
gun, but he collapsed over it, and it is now stained with his 
blood. Mrs. Meiklejohn somehow or other managed to get her 
car out of the garage, and drive—with her wrist cut to the 
bone—that bumpy mile-and-a-half to the main road, then 
seven miles to the police station. Arrived there, she gasped 
out “My husband” and collapsed. They are now both in 
Nakuru Hospital, dangerously ill.* 

The servant who had been making up the fire when the 
Meiklejohns were attacked fled. Mrs. Meiklejchn’s trust 
seems to have been misplaced there. Preliminary investigation 
shows that at least one of the other servants knew of the attack, 
and the cook, that friend of twenty years, admitted that he knew 
it was planned. Even faithful servants may be intimidated, 
and the fear of the witch doctor is greater than the daylight 
fear of bullets or imprisonment. 

So what, we asked the Lewises, are you going to do about 
it? Their servants, they said, are Jaluo and not Kikuyu, and 
express themselves deeply shocked that the Kikuyu could have 
attacked such a good Bwana and Memsahib. “ But,” said Mr. 
Lewis, “this has shaken us considerably, and we feel very 
differently about the situation since yesterday.” He said that 
he had had no trouble on his farm, where the labourers and 
squatters are eighty per cent. Kikuyu and the remainder 
Lumbwa. In two years the Lewises have built a charming 
house with cedar cut from their own forest. and the garden, 
lawn and flower-beds under spreading cedar-trees, was an 
English foreground to the dam which they had built and the 
now menacing forest stretching beyond. The farm, mixed like 
the Meiklejohn’s, is just beginning to pay. “We definitely like 
our Africans here,” said its owner, “ I don’t want to be driven 
off this farm. My wife and I love it—and I hope to die here 
and to hand it on to my son.” 

It would not appear that these attacks on isolated farms 
have, so far, been organised by Mau Mau, but have rather been 
the acts of individual criminals inspired by Mau Mau. Or are 
we making a vital psychological error in looking for a Mau 
Mau “organisation?” May it not be the strength of the 
movement that it is a religious appeal to the unhappy “ state- 


* Commander Meiklejohn died the next day.-Ed. Spectator. 
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less ” Kikuyu, a call to them to seek relief from the frustration 
of their detribalised living, in orgiastic, spontaneous attacks ? 
Is not the lack of central control the strength of Mau Mau ? 
Is it not the core of the security situation here a challenge 
which highly organised Western government finds it hard even 
to appreciate, let alone to take up ? 

The situation in Kenya is still one large question-mark. Is 
it coming to a head ? Was that the significance of the violent, 
hysterical, bewitched mob at Kirawara ? What effect will the 
trial of Jomo Kenyatta, have? What of the future? The 
omens for partnership between the races are not good. Is 
apartheid sull a possibility 2? Or what ? 


The Kikuyu Case 


This account, from a correspondent in Scotland, of a 
conversation with a Kikuyu teacher now studying in this 
country is of value as giving an educated African’s view of the 
crisis in Kenya. 

NE bitter night in November he travelled north from 

his university to take part in the funeral service of 

a missionary who had helped and guided him. A 
Kikuyu, a secondary-school teacher, with the highest educa- 
tional qualifications obtainable in East Africa, he is now in 
this country, studying history. 

After the service we offered to put him up for the night, and, 
although we had not known him personally before, in that 
evening he seemed to become a member of our family. As 
a guest his manners were perfect, and he quickly became a 
friend as well as a guest. We had much to talk about. We 
found that we had many common friends in Kenya, both 
African and European. After supper we began to talk about 
the Mau Mau trouble. We were able to talk freely, with no 
barriers. He knew that we were his friends and that he could 
speak openly, and we would understand. We had not met 
before, but we knew his history, and how he had been brought 
up in the Christian atmosphere of the mission. We knew about 
his father the pastor. We could trust each other. 

As we talked, we began to realise just how an educated 
Christian Kikuyu views the horror that is Mau Mau. He 
knows that the Mau Mau hatred of the African Christian is 
almost as intense as its hatred of the European. Africans and 
Europeans are suffering together because of it. It is a very 
great evil—a devilish thing. Only a Kikuyu can really plumb 
the depth of its horror and know the power of its fear. 

Our friend had thought the Government of Kenya right in 
its first measures to combat the evil, but now the measures 
were changing in character. Somehow the Government was 
beginning to lose the sympathy of the educated Kikuyu, to 
alienate its supporters. Why? Because there was no longer 
any trust in Kenya between white and black. Fear had taken 
the place of trust. Except in the missions even African 
Christians were no longer trusted. Were Kikuyus in the 
Government and the Government service still trusted ? Could 
once-trusted servants on farms and in houses still be depended 
on? It seemed that all Kikuyus were being classed together 
as a tribe to be feared and by many to be hated. He knew 
very well the horrors and cruelties that had caused this fear. 
It was a fear that, as well as steeling the heart of white against 
black, shut the mouth of the loyal Kikuyu, so that many dared 
not speak. And so collective punitive measures were being 
taken. Innocent and guilty alike were being punished. Fear, 
that powerful weapon of the Mau Mau, had taken possession 
of Kenya, and banished the trust that /ad existed between some 
Kikuyus, and some Europeans. 

Then we spoke of language, and of how a real knowledge 
of a language led to understanding, and real understanding led 
to co-operation. We agreed that too few Government officials 
and too few settlers knew the Kikuyu tongue well,enough to 
understand, and to have real contact with, the people. Could 
understanding come with the kind of debased Swahili that is 
so commonly used ? No matter how keenly interested in his 
people’s welfare a District Commissioner, or even a white 
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landowner, might be, a gulf of colour, race, position and 
language was fixed between him and them. Now, when the 
need of understanding was so great, the Government case 
could not really be put to the people in a way that they could 
understand, nor could the mass of the people put their case 
to the Government. 

We put the vexed question of land before our friend. Was 
land or was racial discrimination the greater problem? His 
answer was immediate and convincing. Racial discrimina- 
tion was, of course, the fundamental problem. He believed 
that land in the “ White Highlands” ought to be granted to 
competent Africans on the same terms: as to Europeans— 
on the understanding that, if they did not farm it properly, 
their leases would be cancelled. At present it was reserved for 
Europeans. 

So we talked, trying to clear our minds on these problems 
that have brought such tragedy to that wonderful land of 
Kenya. As we sat by the fire on that cold winter night, differ- 
ence of race and colour did not seem to exist. What mattered 
only was friendship and understanding. Our own understanding 
was helped very much by some years’ stay in Kenya, and also 
by our guest’s perfect command of the English language. He 
could joke and make play upon words in English. If only 
more of us in Kenya had an equal command of Kikuyu ! 

In the morning we said goodbye, for he had to catch his 
train back to his university town. We were saddened by the 
headlines about the Mau Mau trouble in the morning paper. 
“A change for the worse,” “Disturbances more serious,” 
“Collective punishment starts.” Those headlines, so bleak 
and cold, make the problem seem insoluble. But, as black 
and white hands clasp in farewell, we realise that there is a 
solution for Kenya once the evil of Mau Mau has been over- 
come—a solution to be worked out in friendship and co-opera- 
tion, based on real knowledge and trust. 


Fables of Today—Ill 


Woodpecker Tragedy 
By JACQUETTA HAWKES 


HE pair of woodpeckers were easily the most splendid 

birds in the plantation. In spring and summer their 

green plumage glinted with brassy lights, setting off to 
perfection the crimson crowns which were their proud insignia. 
No other birds on the island, except the kingfishers, had these 
tropical metallic feathers; when the sun’s rays struck them they 
glowed and flashed as though the yaffles carried rubies on 
their brows. 

The other birds took pride in this princely pair; in particular 
the garrulous nuthatches, who had been talking ceaselessly 
ever since they told Sigurd of the Treasure of the Volsungs, 
regarded themselves as the retainers of the larger birds whose 
habits and tastes their own resembled. Even the wrens liked 
to have them in the plantation, though often, when the yaffles 
flew laughing back into the wood, the cock would whizz from 
their ivy-covered stump and pour out more abuse than it 
seemed possible for his morsel of body to contain. 

As for the nightingales, they were confident enough of their 
infinitely superior genius to feel an untroubled appreciation 
of the yaffles. Returning from the South where they had seen 
flamingoes, bee-eaters, hoopoes and many other birds far more 
powerful, handsome or brilliant, these musicians moving softly 
among the thorn-trees enjoyed the bold eye and arrogant 
carriage of the head, the showy plumage and even the strange 
harsh voices of the natural lords of the plantation. 

All the birds admired the woodpeckers not only for their 
appearance and lordly ways, but also for their unique skill 
as carpenters. It was a commonplace ability to be deft in the 
weaving of twigs, moss, horsehair or cobwebs, even if it were 
performed with the virtuosity of the long-tailed tits, but it was 
a mark of extraordinary strength and cunning to be able to 
carve a shapely chamber in the heart of branch or trunk. 
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The first year they came to the plantation the season had 
been already far advanced, and the woodpeckers had taken 
over an old, long-abandoned nesting-hole; cleaned out the 
cobwebs, made a small meal of the insect population, and 
succeeded in rearing a brood of four. Now, however, they were 
dissatisfied with this unworthy nest and resolved to cut a new 
one. The cock knew that some of his kind, aging, or decadent 
birds, were ready to work in rotten wood even though it 
inevitably resulted in a damp chamber and ragged, unsightly 
hole. He would not imitate them; being at the height of his 
powers he decided to select the hardest wood which it was 
possible for any woodpecker to penetrate. He found an oak 
which, while it was outwardly quite sound, returned a note 
to his tapping that proved it to be slightly decayed at the 
core. The hen approved his choice, and they began their 
exacting task. 

For several days the plantation echoed with their hammering, 
while a drift of chippings formed against the roots of the oak. 
When the work was finished, all the birds rejoiced with the 
woodpeckers; blackbirds, warblers and finches, as well as the 
faithful nuthatches, flew beside them as an escort when they 
went to the largest and most populous ant-hill and there cele- 
brated the end of their labour by devouring thousands of the 
piquant insects which swarmed on to their probing tongues. 
Che nightingales did not join in this flight, but the cock sang 
one of his daylight songs, perched below the canopy of a 
young hazel-leaf and with his eye fixed on the perfectly round 
hole in the trunk above him. 

It was while the hen woodpecker, now grown as serious and 
dedicated as a nun, was daily laying an egg on the sweet- 
smelling chips of her nest, that the starlings began to visit the 
plantation. They came from the direction where a housing- 
estate for humans was spreading out from a small industrial 
town. At first a single pair, then three or four pairs together, 
with a riff-raff of unmated birds, roosted in the line of elms 
bordering the road. They were sleek and shiny as though 
wearing brilliantine, and they were always chattering together 
and imitating other birds or the noises they heard when picking 
up scraps round the human houses. One of them had 
accurately mastered the whistle made by local youths at the 
sight of smartly-dressed young women. The woodpeckers 
ignored the newcomers, but they were aware that this particu- 
larly odious bird kept his loudest whistle for the occasions 
when they were flying past. 

Their clutch was complete, and both the yaffles were as 
delighted and proud as the simplest-minded chiff-chaff. ,Each 
of them in turn looked in through the hole to enjoy the white 
eggs gleaming dully in the gloom, faintly touched by such light 
as could make its way round their peering heads. Again the 
plantation birds shared in the woodpeckers’ satisfaction; 
surely now all was-auspicious for their own nesting. 

That same day, when the cock passed their old nest, he 
noticed straw sticking out of the hole and a dirty apron of 
dropping below it. Alighting on a near-by branch, he could 
hear an unpleasant din coming from inside, and then, in 
response on his own angry cries, the squawking ceased, there 
was a scuffle and a dark head appeared in the opening. It was 
a starling. This bird looked into the fierce yellow eye of the 
woodpecker and made obsequious noises in his throat while 
at the same time uttering some shrill calls. Just as the wood- 
pecker was about to launch himself at the intruder and split 
open his papery skull, a little flock of starlings arrived and 
settled on twigs and branches all round the hole. They 
chattered, squawked and stuck out their upper breast-feathers 
in the fashion peculiar to starlings. Filled with disgust, the 
great bird judged he could not engage in a dispute with such 
a rabble, and flew away feeling both scorn and humiliation. 
Admittedly he did not need the old nest and the starlings were 
acutely short of accommodation. Nevertheless it was a defeat 

a defeat by force of numbers. 

Day after day the hen brooded the eggs, sitting in the 
narrow cell with her long tail folded above her head, while 
her mate, grown humble in the presence of maternity, fed her 
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through the hole. When at last in place of the smooth con- 
vexities of the eggs she felt squirming soft bodies pressing 
through her breast-feathers, her vigil was over and her hardest 
work about to begin. From soon after the hour of the dawn- 
chorus until the owls began to call the woodpeckers were the 
slaves of their young—whose funnel-mouths supplied insatiable 
bellies. On all their food-hunting journeys they avoided the 
distasteful spectacle of their old nest, but they did not suspect 
further aggression, even though occasionally they noticed 
a Starling or two hanging about near their oak-tree. 

The cock-bird was weary and bored by the ceaseless hunt 
for food, by the monotonous to-and-fro; his plumage and his 
sacred crown were growing dull from too much toil. How 
could the other birds be strengthened and inspired by his 
presence if he allowed himself to become dowdy and jaded ? 
It was his duty to rest. He lingered for hours at the most 
appetising of the ant-hills, shaking out and combing his feathers, 
feasting, and assuring himself that the sun was renewing the 
fire of his crown. 

The hen too was tired; the vigil in the dark chamber had 
been a strain, and since their young hatched she had worked 
even harder than her mate. Searching for insects in a planta- 
tion of firs, she found the sun hot, the air resinous and 
soothing; after one or two journeys she settled herself on a 
comfortable branch. There she was lulled into a day-dream, 
imagining the splendid future possible for their fledglings 
(their quills were sprouting already) and rehearsing scenes in 
which she saved them from hawks by her bravery and cunning. 
The pine-cones popped like passing minutes, but she did not 
count them. 

The cock and the hen returned almost simultaneously to 
the plantation, which by now had lapsed into the disillusioned 
melancholy of a summer afternoon. It was not peaceful, how- 
ever. Both blackbirds from the nest in the hedge were flying 
up and down uttering their distraught ejaculations, the wrens 
were consuming themselves with angry song, and the whole 
wood sounded with the urgent speech of the nuthatches. With 
their heavy, looping flight the woodpeckers converged on their 
nest. 

At their approach two starlings squeezed their heads out 
of the hole; a score of unmated loafers from the housing- 
estate stationed on neighbouring branches raised their usual 
hostile din. Scattered over the moss-grown roots of the oak 
were the bodies of the five fledglings, their hopeful feathers 
showing through the down as ugly black stumps. One, lying 
a little apart from the rest, had been partly eaten, and the flies 
were already massing. All five of the beaks. whose gaping 
greed seemed now so dear, were open in death. 

The cock-woodpecker hurled himself at the two silly heads 
in the opening, split one open instantly with his bill. and killed 
the second bird after a moment’s struggle inside the hole. 
Meanwhile the other starlings gathered round outside deter- 
mined to mob him as he came out. There was pandemonium. 
The blackbirds and wrens were still shrieking and swearing, 
several wood-pigeons dropped from the tree-tops clapping their 
wings, the nuthatches fearlessly attacked the starlings and 
found unexpected support from a pair of passing jackdaws 
hopeful of carrion. The hen-bird did nothing but leap up and 
down in agony on a branch, alternatively driving in and retract- 
ing her claws and uttering grotesque cries. 

With the diversion made by the nuthatches and jackdaws 
the cock escaped and joined his mate, and the two great birds 
flew away together, their flight rising and falling in mournful 
unison. Their laughter, which sometimes had been mocking, 
sometimes triumphant, now, as it sounded through the wood 
for the last time, was harsh and despairing. Yet the clever 
whistling starlings sent after them a shrill imitation of their 
cry. The bloody bodies of the dead starlings now lay with 
those of the young woodpeckers, and three other pairs, egged 
on by the loafers, were fighting for the hole. 

It cannot be said that anything was at once outwardly 
changed by the going of the woodpeckers, yet the ether birds 
were aware of some lessening of enjoyment in their affairs, 
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some sense of a falling apart of the life of the plantation. The 
nuthatches, the most deeply affected, plastered more mud round 
their ‘hole for security and early fell silent. Even the starlings 
were annoyed when they realised that there was now nobody 
left who could make holes for their occupation. To justify 
themselves they babbled about equality and the evils of 
privilege. “ What was there, after all, in the least remark- 
able in the yaffles ? They were large, and had bright feathers 
and redheads and a good deal of self-importance. All the 
rest was your imagination.” 

“ Of course it was,” replied the nightingale. “ That was the 
whole point.” And he sang his last lament, for the next 
season he and his mate did not return to the plantation. 


The Village Church 


By STEPHEN BONE 


REMEMBER a wet day in a Scottish village. 1 was 

young and newly come from the south. I was a keen 

sightseer, but through the window no sight was to be 
seen but the lower slopes of Meall Dearg rising into the mist. 
* Let’s take a look at the church,” I said. My host seemed 
a litte puzzled. “The church?” he said. ~There’s no 
service there on a Wednesday morning.” 

Nevertheless we went. There it was. A serious, decent, very 
ordinary little building with * 1856” over the door. I under- 
stood that very few visitors would search it out except on 
Sundays. “The old kirk? Oh, that’s down by the burn.” 
So we waded into dripping beds of nettles and found it. Two 
ivy-clad gable-ends built of massive stones were all that 
remained. A vast sycamore tree brooded over canted head- 
stones, and a cracked box-tomb squatted in a palisade of rusty 
railings. “It’s a dowie spot,” said my host. 

Scottish history is troubled and tragic enough. Warfare, 
fanaticism, indifference and poverty have destroyed nearly all 
the old country churches; but in England, with very few excep- 
tions, they have stood. There have of course been tremendous 
casualties in the great ecclesiastical buildings of the south; 
one wanders abashed round the sites of abbeys, and tries to 
imagine a high echoing interior from the ground-plan marked 
on the greensward by the Ministry of Works, or one notices in 
the name-plate of a slum street the solitary memorial of some 
vanished monastic establishment; but the village churches are 
still there. 

They have suffered of course. Pillage and neglect are bad, 
but Victorian restoration was perhaps even worse—* the 
chimerical resurrection of the spirit of mediaeval architecture,” 
as Mr. Fred Crossley has called it. “ Restoration ” was, quite 
literally, what was intended. Gilbert Scott and the others were 
set on restoring something they thought had been lost; they 
were going to give back to each church its original, mediaeval 
appearance, and, if they didn’t know what that was, at least 
they knew what it ought to have been. They would restore 
to each church an appearance of unity, even if it meant remov- 
ing fine workmanship of another period; they would restore 
appropriate decoration, even if it had to be supplied by mass- 
producing machines and by the tin stencil-plate: they would 
bring back to the church its look of pristine newness, even if 
it meant re-tooling the old stones. 

Gilbert Scott and the others were a national misfortune; 
but, like Cromwell’s destructive soldiery, he is long dead and 
what’s lost is lost. The problem now is to preserve what we 
have. Since Scott died there have been seventy years of gales 
and rain; in seventy Mays the shabby, brown death-watch 
beetles have emerged to make their uncanny ticking, to mate 
and to lay the eggs from which the ravening grubs will hatch. 
Foundations have sunk: slates are missing; ancient lead in 
the windows has decayed; even Gilbert Scott’s restorations need 
repair. 

But, as we've recently been told, there’s no money. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury has this week been receiving the 
first contributions towards the £4,000,000 (or about £260 a 
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church) needed over and above local funds. Some 
of the parish churches will, of course, get off comparatively 
lightly, a few pounds for paint and putty and some new quarries 
in the windows, but others demand propping. buttressing, 
grouting, underpinning, re-pointing and a hundred other costly 
operations. The Church has no money; the churchgoers alone 
cannot raise it: the money will have to come largely from those 
who only visit churches on, say, Wednesday mornings. 

What will happen if the money is not forthcoming ? I sup- 
pose we'll lose the churches. Not suddenly and dramatically. 
Things do not happen like that. What one will read in one’s 
daily paper will be nothing more than a back-page paragraph 
announcing that one or two remote country churches have been 
closed. Gradually they will become “ dangerous structures ”; 
the roofs will be removed lest falling timbers brain inquisitive 
ecclesiologists; and, not very rapidly, but quite inexorably, 
nettles will spread in naves and chancels. C. of E. or not, one 
finds it difficult to contemplate this possibility steadily. It’s 
partly a matter of what those speakers who do not disdain the 
cliché are fond of calling “our irreplaceable cultural 
heritage,” but it’s also a matter of personal affections. A 
remembered English landscape is almost certain to have some- 
where in it, centrally or peripherally, the tower of a village 
church; a village with the church-tower gone is like a noseless 
face. 

The village churches exist in astonishing numbers and 
variety; there is nothing corresponding to them in other 
countries. I remember as a schoolboy walking for miles along 
Hampshire lanes to Priors Dean in a remote dry valley in the 
chalk. The church seemed smaller than the huge black yew 
beside it, but, when the key had been fetched from the farm- 
house and the door had grated on its un-oiled hinges, it turned 
out quite big enough to house a remarkable collection of 
carved gentlefolk in doublets and farthingales. 

Then there was Salle in Norfolk, so startlingly huge and 
empty and impressive that its isolation in green fields seemed 
to imply not merely loneliness but desertion. And I remember 
a day’s leave in war-time when we bicycled across autumnal 
Warwickshire to the hill above Burton Dassett, where there 
is an iron fire-basket said to have been set up as an Armada 
beacon, and then descended to the long church that so queerly 
climbs the hill step on step from the west door to the high 
altar. 

There is reason to hope that those who advise the churches 
in such matters have learnt to avoid “ restoration.” The very 
word should be avoided. Build new if you must; repair if you 
can; but only in the most unusual circumstances should one 
(or can one) restore what’s gone for good. No one knows if 
£4,000,000 can be had for this purpose, but, somehow or other, 
Priors Dean and Salle and Burton Dassett and the rest must 
never become just dowie spots among the nettles. 
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Washington Report 


By GORDON GREEN (University of Bristol!) 


Y only claim to originality in writing on a visit to 

the United States is that, of my ten weeks in America, 

eight were spent in the slums of Washington D.C. 
Seldom touched by visitors, the slums are mostly in the South- 
West quarter of the city, hemmed inconspicuously between the 
Capitol and the Potomac. In the early years of Washington 
this was the wealthier quarter, but, from about 1850 onwards, 
the “ better ” people started to move out, and the negroes and 
poor whites gained ascendency, so that now it is a predomin- 
antly negro area of low-value real estate. 

Walking through the main streets, one is not aware that it is 
a slum. Many of the houses are of a respectable middle-class 
standard, and the broad tree-lined streets are picturesque, re- 
minding one that the city was originally planned by a French- 
man. One must penetrate the blocks to find the conditions at 
their worst. The lay-out is peculiar to Washington. The 
former slaves’ quarters faced inwards on to a back alley, while 
the houses of their masters and others faced on to the main 
street. Thus they were divided into two separate communities, 
and there is still a strong social distinction between them. 

Each court is a self-confained social unit with its own 
character. Having made allowances for legitimate roman- 
ticisation, we found quite an accurate portrayal of the kind 
of life in Porgy and Bess, now running in London. It is a life 
of drink, gambling, dope, promiscuity, prostitution, hot-gospel 
evangelism, violent passions, human warmth and the blues. 
“ We” were a work-camp sponsored by the American Friends’ 
Service Committee. Its membership fluctuated between about 
thirteen and eighteen, mostly Americans whose homes ranged 
from Brooklyn to Honolulu, with a good sprinkling of out- 
siders from Canada, Jamaica, the Dutch West Indies, France, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia and Great Britain. We were inter- 
racial, numbering three negroes and a Hawaiian of Japanese 
descent. This in itself was enough to make us noticeable; in 
segregated Washington it is exceptional for people of different 
races to associate with one another at all, let alone to live under 
the same roof and walk down the street together. 

Outside our store-front establishment hung a sign saying 
that our work was of two kinds— first, helping families in the 
area to paint and do minor repairs on their houses, we supply- 
ing our labour free of charge, using materials supplied either 
by the tenants themselves or by their agents, and, second, 
recreation work with children. Our aims, as far as we ever 
agreed just what they were, were to do something in the cause 
of racial integration by being a mixed group working together, 
getting to know people whom we would not normally meet; 
and we hoped also to do something towards improving the 
standards of cleanliness and self-respect where those standards 
were low. 

The conditions we found ranged from clean homes of 
slightly sub-magazine-advertisement standard, with the usual 
amenities of refrigerator, washing-machine and television, to 
decaying hovels full of filth and squalor. Economically no 
one there has much excuse for being badly off. While the 
Korean boom lasts, there is plenty of work in Washington, 
and, even when one allows for the high cost of living, the 
wages are comfortable by European standards. The squalor 
and apathy were generally a result of money being diverted 
into undesirable channels—the numbers-game, whisky and a 
cheap kind of wood-alcoho! known as “ Sneaky Pete,” and drugs 
which are peddled fairly extensively. Many families were poor 
through marital instability. Half the adults seemed to be living 
with other than their legal spouses, but unwilling to go to the 
trouble and expense of divorce, and many of the children 
were haphazardly looked after by foster-parents with varying 
degrees of responsibility. 


The moral regeneration of the area came only very 
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indirectly into our programme: we ollered to help people on 
the understanding that they worked with us on the job. We 
Were not always successful in this, and often found ourselves 
finishing the job on our own. We were involved in a lot of 
dealings with the real-estate agents, most of whom are reason- 
able enough with their tenants; but there are some cases of 
deliberate exploitation, accentuated by racial prejudice. Time 
and time again we heard the refrain, * Yes suh, we pays ahr 
rent evry month, but dat goddam landlode he~don't fix 
nuttn.” This results in blocked-up drains, cess-pools in cellars, 
parents staying up all night to keep the rats from biting their 
children, and in the highest tuberculosis rate in the States, 
with the exception of Arizona which is full of sanatoria. There 
is something tronical in the view of the Capitol rising up above 
the backyards a few hundred yards away. To give a fair 
picture One must point out that a large part of South-West 
Washington has already been cleared and rebuilt into a good 
low-rented estate, and a plan is under way to redevelop the 
rest in the next few years. Though long overdue, the reforms 
are on the way. 

The reactions to our presence varied. Suspicion was almost 
invariably the first, as there was something very irregular about 
people working for nothing. After the ice was broken, the 
suspicion generally melted into a natural friendly relationship, 
and one felt one had achieved something. The Quaker star 
on our door was mistaken by someone for the hammer and 
sickle, and this culminated in an enquiry by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. The verdict was that “the Quakers were 
not exactly subversive but they had some mighty queer ideas.” 
Our most flattering praise however was: “Ah guess youse mus’ 
be all sent straight from Gawd.” 

For us the greatest value of the experience was the insight 
it gave us into lower-class negro-life, which to most Americans 
was as much of a revelation as it was to us from abroad. Per- 
haps we were most struck by the hot-gospel store-front 


churches; our visits to them culminated in an evening 
spent in the House of Prayer for all People, which is 


devoted to the cult of Daddy Grace, a reincarnation of 
Moses and David and the sole true mouth-piece of the 
Lord. The Lord told David to dance and make a joyful 
noise before the Lord, and the Houses of Prayer for all 
People have been established up and down the east coast 
in order to make it possible for these instructions to be carried 
out. “If yo° wanna pray to de Lode,” says Daddy Grace, 
“it ain't no good going to de Methodists, o’ de Episcopalians, 
o de Seventh Day Adventists, ‘cos they ain't got no mouth- 
pieces. Yo" gotta come raht here to de House of Prayer fo’ 
all People.” 

Daddy Grace sat on a raised throne with a white-robed choir 
on his right, and a twenty-piece jazz-band on his left. He him- 
self was dressed in a loud suit and tie, his hair at shoulder- 
length and his hands decorated with two-inch finger-nails and 
flashing rings. The service included a march-past by the Grace 
Army in full uniform, preaching, hymn-singing and dancing, 
the ecstatic abandon of which seemed straight from the African 
jungle. The dancers went gradually into a trance crying “Praise 
de Lode! Hallelujah !” “O Sweet Daddy Grace!” An 
acolyte rising on this wave of fervour shouted, “ Let’s give a 
big hand for Daddy Grace !” and then, rather as an after- 
thought. “ and while we're at it, let’s give a big hand fo’ Jesus 
Christ.” For the collection, the assembly divided into various 
groups, each of which shuffled round in a ring to the music, 
dropping a dollar into the bowl at each time round. It 
developed into a competition as to who could stay in the ring 
the longest. We came to the conclusion that Daddy Grace 
must either have been sincere and insane or sane and insincere. 
Either way he was making a very good business out of it. 

This is not the place for general statements on America 
and racial prejudice. Too many have been made already for 
me to add anything constructive, except that experience has 
convinced me of its immorality. As one woman said after 
we had painted her house, “ Ah guess, youse white folks is 
jest abaht de same as us under de skin.” 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HOPE, before I die, to write a book about manners. | 

know little about the subject at present, but I intend to 

read and annotate such standard works as the I-Li, the 
Fou-Li, the Li-Chi, the Galateo, the Cortigiano, and the 
manuals of Brathwaite, Callitres, Chesterfield, Coryate, Fuchs, 
and even that beastly Madame de Genlis. I shall do this 
primarily for my own improvement, since I am aware that, 
when I become impatient, my manners become frayed. 
Occasions occur when I observe people of breeding and culture 
superior to my own behaving under provocation with a sweet 
dignity such as I could never in similar circumstances com- 
mand. Only last Thursday, for instance, I had made a muddle 
about a luncheon engagement and arrived fifty minutes late. 
So exquisite had been the courtesy of my hostess, my host, 
and the only other guest, that they had refrained from begin- 
ning their luncheon until I arrived. Having ascertained by 
telephone that I was actually on my way, they sat there 
munching anchovy and the wild olive until I had obtained a 
cab and found my guilty way up to the northern heights. | 
expected on arrival to be received with reproach, but instead 
of that there was more joy in that heaven than if I had arrived 
at 12.55 instead of 1.55. My shame was increased by the 
thought that in similar circumstances I should never have had 
the strength of character to behave with equal charm. I should 
have sulked; I should have maintained a mood of disapproval; 
I might even have sought to indicate to the strayed reveller 
the enormity of his guilt. Yet these patricians welcomed me 
as if it was quite usual for men to be almost an hour late 
for luncheon. My wish to write a book about manners was 
fortified by this episode. Once I have mastered the technique, 
I also may be strong enough to smile when I wish, like Mr. 
A. J. P. Taylor, to pout. There is much to be learnt. 

* 7 * * 


I have begun my task by acquiring all the volumes of Sir 
James Frazer’s Golden Bough. 1 hope to learn from this how 
to practise the sympathetic magic that so impressed me when 
I was late for luncheon. I hope to understand how manners 
are intricately woven into the fabric of religion, myth, and 
tribal custom. I hope above all to receive some suggestions 
as to the boundaries that must exist between superstition and 
etiquette, between the desire to propitiate wicked spirits and 
the desire to be polite to one’s parents and acquaintances, 
between the terror of violating some taboo, of incurring the 
distaste of the medicine man, and the essential formulas that 
must be present in any social community. Had I, when aged 
eleven, stood for a few instants in my father’s shadow, my 
stance would not have been apparent either to him or to me; 
but had I committed this atrocious act as a member of some 
aboriginal tribe I should have had to undergo the most painful 
and humiliating ceremonies of purification. There must be 
present somewhere a frontier-line between custom and manners; 
and it is this line that I hope to discover and define. It is 
not nearly enough to conte®&d that manners are a matter of 
sympathy and unselfishness and that it is immaterial what form, 
from generation to generation, they may happen to adopt. 
The kindest heart may, owing to absent-mindedness or timidity, 
lead its owner into movements of discourtesy; whereas the 
Most exquisite politeness may conceal frightful egoism, con- 
tempt for the human race and a malice flickering slyly as an 
adder’s tongue. For all I know, there may exist in our present 
codes of behaviour vestiges of old Aryan faiths and taboos, 
relics of ancient witchcraft or propitiations, such as will explain 
to me why, when I meet an acquaintance, I grin foolishly or 
raise my hat. Such are the vestiges that I wish to trace. 

* bd * 


It may be that the theme of manners pure and simple may 
prove too frail and tenuous to carry all the beads that I desire 
to collect and to display. I may be forced into a consideration 
of customs. Why is it, for instance, that youths of my 
generation were told that it was unmanly to allow the hair 





to grow naturally, whereas the Spartans would beat their boys 
for overt effeminacy if they allowed the barber to trim it short ? 
Many a schoolmaster, many a colonel, has from the outset 
been prejudiced against a new pupil or ensign merely because 
his hair was not entirely cropped above the ears. Yet Lycurgus 
would have hounded from the city any youth who dared to 
have his hair cut, contending that it was the long locks of 
the Spartans that rendered them so .terrible to their 
enemies. Why is it again that, if I am introduced to a man 
of age and eminence, | instinctively extend my hand towards 
him with the intent to grasp and to be grasped, whereas, were 
I presented to a Mandarin even in the nineteenth century, 
I should have been obliged, as a well-educated Chinaman, to 
keep both my hands tucked firmly within my sleeves ? Why 
is it that in China it was customary when paying a visit to 
open with a sort of litany of compliments, continuing for several 
minutes in prescribed strophe and antistrophe, whereas in 
Europe the opening gambits are vague, clumsy, embarrassing 
and concerned with the difficulty of obtaining taxis in London 
when the rain pops upon the pavements? There must be 
some reason for all this. It will be interesting and instructive 
to examine the reasons. 
Sy a * 

I shall be justified, I think, in treating personal cleanliness 
as a branch of manners, and thereby allowing myself a whole 
area of specialised research. Why was it, for instance, that 
whereas Moses, Confucius and Mahommed insisted upon 
scrupulous personal cleanliness, the early Christian Church 
regarded it as pagan or immoral to wash? How came it 
that in the grand siécle the courtiers avoided both hot and 
cold water on the ground that washing gave one toothache, 
and that their ablutions were confined to a few dabs of spirits 
of wine administered on cotton-wool ? Why was it that the 
Greeks and Romans were continually indulging in steam baths 
and massage; why was it that Socrates had a hot bath and 
put on new shoes when he went to dine with Agathon; whereas 
Louis XIV scarcely ever changed his linen, and Henry IV was 
notorious for his filthy ways? Cleanliness, it would seem, 
can have but little to do with the general condition of culture, 
and a society that could devise the exquisite grandeur of 
Gobelins or Aubussons thought it perfectly becoming for men 
and women to spit openly upon the carpets or even to sully 
the tapestries on the walls. In the many books on etiquette, 
published during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in 
France, the aspiring young courtier was instructed not to pick 
and kill his fleas in public and not to scratch the places the ver- 
min caused to itch. Even Erasmus, so alert in many ways to 
spread the humanities, is to our minds gross in his injunctions 
regarding physical cleanliness and the ordinary decencies to 
be observed in social life. Is cleanliness therefore no more 
than a passing fashion, wholly irrelevant to the state of civilisa- 
tion that has been reached ? One would have supposed that 
the habit of washing, once discovered, would remain an 
habitual necessity. But it is not so. Centuries in which men 
and women scrubbed themselves frequently and from head to 
foot have been followed by centuries when even the most 
elegant human beings never washed at all. This will prove an 
interesting theme in my researches into human conduct. 

X * * a 


Even in my own life-time manners have changed. No longer 
do we pay afternoon visits or deposit visiting-cards at the 
houses of our friends. No longer do we worry, as they used 
to worry, about matters of precedence and seating; it is only 
in the Diplomatic Corps that these points of prestige retain 
their awful significance. I have a theory, and I hope to prove 
it, that, according as the formalities of etiquette are discarded, 
good natural manners improve. I have observed that the 
younger generation of today are much nicer to hags and dotards 
than we were in 1910. Untidy they are, dirty they may become, 
but how considerate, how beautifully indulgent, to the old } 
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THEATRE 


The Mousetrap. By Agatha Christie. (Ambassadors.)——A Kiss 
for Adéle. By Barillet and Gredy, adapted by Talbot Rothwell 
and Ted Willis. (Royal Court.) 


IxTo the sitting-room of a guest-house newly opened by a young 
couple whose charm is more than matched by their inexperience 
Mrs. Christie deftly introduces an assortment of types : the exquisite 
young man, the beefy female bully, the military buffer, the girl of 
mannish cut, the comical foreigner. Here they are and here they 
must stay, willy-nilly. The snow and the shades of night are falling 
fast, and the roads are impassable—except to Mr. Richard Atten- 
borough who skis over from the police-station with grim news. 
The guests have more in store for them than the demons of indigestion 
unchained by Miss Sheila Sim’s cuisine. Someone has been murdered 
in Paddington, and Detective-Sergeant Attenborough has whizzed 
over on skis (which no police-station should be without in Bucks 
or wherever) with the information that the murderer is on his way to 
the guest-house to conduct two more killings. The first of these 
duly takes place in a black-out towards the end of the first act. Poor 
Miss Mignon O’Doherty, to be removed so swiftly from the scene. 
So much for the first half, which is much better than the second ; 
when the curtain goes up again Mrs. Christie begins to lay out red 
herrings in every odd corner, and keeps it up until the preposterous 
climax when the evil one is unveiled. For once she does not play 
fair with her audience. This would matter less if the play arrived 
at a convincing climax. It does not. The plot is altogether incredible, 
and there is a bit of cheating into the bargain. Pleasantly acted and 
well produced (by Mr. Peter Cotes), it makes an entertaining evening 
for simple souls like myself who don’t really care overmuch 
who killed X, but it will disappoint, I should think, all sharper 


students. 
* oy « - 


Le Don d’Adéle had a great success in Paris. No such triumph 
awaits this English version. Perhaps the translation is at fault. 
Perhaps the French dialogue had some leaven missing from the 
banal dough kneaded nightly on the stage of the Court. Perhaps 
the production in Paris was more skilful. If the dialogue had been 
less atrocious, would the players have been inspired to give even a 
middling performance ? Or did the bottom drop out of the play 
during the transference of the scene to Hampstead? These are 
interesting questions, and I dwell on them rather than on the glum 
reality. 
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Mr. Charles Morgan’s The River Line has moved to the Strand 
since it was noticed here. Now Mr. Phil Brown has taken over from 
Mr. Paul Scofield the part of Philip, which he plays in a manner 
quite different and no less distinguished. IAIN HAMILTON. 


CINEMA 


Folly to be Wise. (Odeon, Marble Arch.)——The Narrow Margin. 

(London Pavilion.)}——The Road to Bali. (Plaza and Carlton.) 
Future historians may find it curious that Mr. Alistair Sim should, 
in this emotional day and age, be Britain’s favourite film-star, topping 
the polls again and again to the extinction of younger more romantic 
figures. Possibly it is because his humour is such a subtle weaving of 
kindliness, humbug and eccentricity that he seems, to a people sated 
with lush and somewhat enigmatic Americans, the epitome of the 
typical ancient Briton. He is the savoury after the méringue. He is 
home after journeyings. He is a relief after Mr. Marlan Brando, 
a rest, a refreshment and a proper caution. In Folly to be Wise, 
adapted from one of Mr. James Bridie’s plays and directed by Mr. 
Frank Launder, Mr. Sim plays the part of a padre, or rather I should 
say he is a padre, for there is no word or gesture to betray a different 
career, so mellow, jovial and diffident is he by turns as he attempts to 
gather suitable material for a camp-concert. Mr. Bridie serves him 
royally, seeing to it that he is funny obliquely so to speak, via fluster 
rather than wit. Unintentionally, and with a complete lack of 
awareness, he is splendidly absurd, and, as he struggles to keep 
control of a brains trust which has gone off the rails to an alarming 
degree, he appeals to our sympathy as much as to our sense of the 
ridiculous. 

The brains-trust sequences are a trifle too long and, of course, as 
far as the camera is concerned, rigidly confined to a table’s length, 
but, with Messrs. Roland Culver, Miles Malleson, Colin Gordon, 
Edward Chapman and the Misses Martita Hunt and Elizabeth Allan 
making fools of themselves with polished artistry, one gets only a 
passing sensation of claustrophobia. Miss Janet Brown is charming 
as the W.R.A.C. who fires the lethal question, ‘* Is marriage a good 
idea ?’’ and Mr. Peter Martyn as the padre’s batman adds further 
to the film’s humorous refinements. But it is Mr. Sim’s benefit 
match, and he bats from first to last in faultless style and never drops 
a single catch, bless him. 

No week, of course, goes by without its ration of violence, and in 
The Narrow Margin we have a very taut and well-directed train- 
melodrama, with Mr. Charles McGraw as a police officer who is 
trying his best to escort a star witness from Chicago to Los Angeles 
without getting her bumped off. You might suppose that the simplest 
way would be to lock her in a compartment and keep her there ; 
but you would be wrong. Implausible as this film appears to the 
backward glance, at the time it seems perfectly sensible and extremely 
exciting, well acted by Mr. McGraw, Miss Marie Windsor and Miss 
Jacqueline White, and built up by a series of tensions into a pleasantly 
nerve-wracking experience by Mr. Richard Fleischer. In the same 
programme is A Girl in Every Port starring Mr. Groucho Marx, a 
picture I have not had the opportunity of seeing. 

It is with genuine grief that I feel obliged to report adversely 
on the latest Crosby-Hope-Lamour frolic. Though the ingredients 
for a series of soufflés are at hand, the mysterious East, magic, deep- 
sea diving with an octopus, gorillas and girls, all potential sources of 
delight, the soufflés recurrently turn into remarkably stodgy pancakes, 
a lot of which are frankly inedible. The Road to Bali has definitely 
taken the wrong turning, and along the way reveals little that is not 
obvious, little that cannot be foreseen a mile off. True, there are a 
half-dozen happy wisecracks, and Mr. Hope lying under a train being 
fed by Mr. Crosby from the restaurant-car with doughnuts on the end 
of a stick is a thing of joy, but these precious moments are linked by 
yards of not very funny material stretched to breaking-point. Even 
the songs seem to be trying too hard. This is grave news, and I as 
much as anyone am a despairing mourner. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


MUSIC 
Madrigals, two-piano recitals, a violinist 
THERE are some concerts at which it is advisable to be a performer 
rather than a listener. Giving is always more blessed than receiving 
no doubt ; and Hindemith has reminded us that a world in which 
listeners vastly outnumber practitioners is not a world in which music 
can be said to flourish. But anyone who has sung madrigals or played 
music for two pianos with a friend has experienced a pleasure which 
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In STEEL 

Vy" N FIRMS in the steel industry made their post- 

\ war development plans in 1946 they did not think 

wholly in terms of new steel works and blast furnaces. 

They co-operated in setting up organisations through- 

out the country to improve vocational training. Every- 

one in steel, from the most recent apprentice to the most 

seasoned foreman, has been encouraged to make the 
most of his career in this expanding industry. 

By making films, filmstrips and pamphlets and by 
arranging lectures and visits, the companies have 
co-operated in helping young people at schools and in 
works to understand the tech- 
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is much more unilateral than most, one in which there is an unusually 
large gap between the blessedness of performing and the comparative 
boredom of listening. 

Madrigals were, of course, written for everyone to sing, and among 
the original audiences many were only by chance among the 
listeners and were themselves madrigal-singers on occasion. They 
listened, that is, as fellow-practitioners, and, if you cannot be 
among the singers, that is the way to listen to madrigals. Music 
for two pianos suffers from a rather different objection. This, too, 
is really household music-making ; but only few modern households 
have room to house two instruments, even when they possess them. 
There has been a glut of two-piano ** teams,’’ of recent years— 
Bartlett-Robertson, Vronsky-Babin, Rawicz-Landauer, Luboshitz- 
Nemenoff occur at once to the mind—and this last week that very 
distinguished French pianist, Robert Casadesus, has appeared in 
two concerts with a pianist daughter. All these players have solved 
the chief technical problem of two-piano playing, which is perfect 
synchronisation ; they have eliminated the ** clatter ’’ which is the 
chief fault in amateurs’ playing. But this mechanical perfection is 
achieved by a very strict discipline as well as an intimate mutual 
understanding ; so that the perfection achieved is only too often 
indeed mechanical. 

Vronsky’s and Babin’s playing of Liszt’s Concerto Pathétique 
at a recent recital suffered noticeably from this impersonal, mechanical 
quality ; and it was interesting to observe that Babin’s own 
fantasia on Telemann themes—minor eighteenth-century music of 
the conventional type—was most successful, for here the mechanical 
element was strong in the music as well as in the performance. 
M. Casadesus and his daughter, a less perfect team, seemed on the 
horns of the same dilemma, lifeless mechanical accuracy or vivid 
raggedness, in the slow movement of a Mozart concerto. The piano 
is, after all, a percussion instrument ; and two pianos in consort seem 
to double the disadvantages of one without doubling its virtues. 

At the Wigmore Hall a young Russian-American violinist, Julian 
Olevsky, gave a remarkable first concert in this country on 
November 26th. All technically impressive violinists, especially if 
they come from America, are now automatically vetted for what is 
in reality the prevalent disease among contemporary instrumentalists 
of all nationalities—that same mechanical perfection combined with 
artistic nullity of which I have spoken above. In the case of violinists 
there is the additional suspicion that they may have contracted the 
** high gloss finish ’’ and the slickness of phrase which are particu- 
larly admired in America. Opinions differed about Olevsky, but I 
personally thought his playing of the Bach Chaconne much more 
than a technical tour de force (any performance of the Chaconne 
must be that among other things), and that Handel sonata with which 
he started his programme revealed that he could make his instrument 
sing without a hint of crooning. MARTIN COOPER. 
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Mixed Shows 

Tuis is the time when the dealers pile their counters with goods for 
the Christmas market—mixed shows, mostly of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century French painting (Tooth’s, Gimpel’s, Adams’), 
of lithographs and smaller, cheaper purchases (Redfern, Wildenstein’s, 
Roland, Browse and Delbanco). Of the nine painters at Wilden- 
stein’s, I liked Clifford Frith’s developing talent in a post-impres- 
sionist key, John Ward’s charming sketches, and Leonard Rosoman’s 
recent paintings, as subtle in colour and suave in handling as always. 
It is time we saw another full exhibition of this elusive artist’s work. 
At the Redfern are a large number of preliminary sketches, musings, 
explorations, by Graham Sutherland for his big Festival mural—now 
the imposing centrepiece of the large exhibition of his work which 
has come from Venice to the Musée d’Art Moderne in Paris, and 
which later is to be seen in Switzerland and Holland. Downstairs 
will be found a covetable series of gouache sketches for paintings by 
Keith Vaughan. These admirable little works sum up in miniature 
all the essential and most winning qualities of Vaughan’s post-war 
work. (Vaughan, incidentally, with Sutherland and Hitchens, is 
popular with the ‘* Three Young Collectors ’’ at the Arts Council 
Gallery. This exhibition includes also an interesting group of draw- 
ings by Vespignani and Moroni.) M. H. MIDDLETON. 


BALLET 


The Ballet Rambert. (Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith.) 

Marie RAMBERT has never lost sight of the art of dancing, has never 
allowed her pupils to be so overwhelmed by its technique that they 
become merely brilliant automata, a great danger in the world of 
ballet today. Admittedly her method does not produce a ballerina 
assoluta, and her company is seen to the best advantage when it 
avoids the classics ; but, apart from the pleasure it gives its audiences, 
it also serves to remind them that there is more to ballet than the 
accomplishment of difficult steps. Tuesday night’s programme, 
with one exception, comprised works by well-known choreographers, 
Gore’s Plaisance exactly suits the gaiety and freshness of these young 
dancers, its very modesty of demand enabling them to enter heart 
and soul into the spirit of the work. Lilac Garden and Les Masques 
(by Tudor and Ashton respectively) both need maturer artists, but 
the former is always saved by the choreographer’s mastery of con- 
ception, and the latter by the excellent designs of that really fine 
artist, Sophie Fedorovitch. Michael Charnley’s Movimientos, just 
added to the company’s repertoire, is the least successful work I 
have seen by this up-and-coming choreographer. Sally Gilmour 
is making a farewell appearance with her old company before depart- 
ing for Australia. Her loss will be deeply felt. Her performance 
of Confessional, based on Browning’s poem, is beautiful and touching. 

LILLIAN BROWSE, 


EXHIBITION 


From Elizabeth to Elizabeth: A Biography of the British People. 
(Hutchinson House, Stratford Place, W.1.) 
By the doorway a remarkable fifteenth-century Ethiopian manuscript 
of St. Luke and St. John is placed next to an admirable selection of 
photographs of the Great Victorians from Mr. Gernsheim’s collection, 
and from that point onwards it becomes increasingly apparent that 
the zeal of the organisers—who are working in the best of causes, 
the National Playing Fields Association—has outrun any sense of 
proportion or logical arrangement they may once have possessed. 
Good, bad and indifferent material has been piled together with 
cheerful abandon and with the blithe optimism that supposes ‘* all 
will come right on the night.”’ Curious contrasts abound. There are 
many interesting literary manuscripts, of Gray and de Quincey 
among others, and of distinguished contemporary poets. And close 
to a gramophone record of T. S. Eliot’s ** The Waste Land,’’ auto- 
graphed by the author, one can study the rough draft and final MS. 
of a sonnet by Dr. Marie Stopes in memory of King George VI. 
In one of the most intriguing corners a painting of the winner of the 
St. Leger in 1875 hangs beside a placard asserting that *‘ The Atom 
can be a Boon to Man,”’ while just below this, among a miscellaneous 
collection of worthies, appear likenesses of Richard Wilson, the artist, 
and Blanche Parry, ‘* Welsh Maid of Honour to Queen Elizabeth.’’ 
One turns in a patriotic daze from a model of a housing project called 
‘** High Paddington *’ to a copy of John Wallis’s Philosophical 
Transactions in a neighbouring show-case. Amid the confusion, a 
selection from Mrs. Langley Moore’s famous collection of costumes 
provides much the most coherent and instructive exhibit. 
Derek HuDSON. 
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will enable you to solve your Christmas gift 
problem. 

As in previous years the SPECTATOR is once 
again offering its readers the privilege of 
nominating their friends, who to their knowledge 
are not already readers, to receive the paper for 
six months at the greatly reduced cost of 7s. 6d. 
(The normal subscription rate being 17s. 6d.) 
This offer is open to every SPECTATOR reader, and 
there is no limit to the number of friends you 
nominate. The paper will be forwarded to any 


address in the world. In addition, an attractively 
designed greeting card will be sent stating that 
the SPECTATOR comes as a Christmas gift from 
you. 


In view of the troubled state of world affairs 
today, we feel there are many people who would 
appreciate and benefit by the independent point 
of view expressed by the SPECTATOR. By taking 
advantage of this offer you will solve your 
Christmas gift problem in a way which your 
friends will appreciate to the full. 








To the Publisher, 
Tue Spectator, LTp., 


99 Gower Street, 





London, W.C.1. 
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1 accept your Special Christmas Offer and &% 
enclose £ Ss. d. for ee a 3 
; z 
subscriptions. My name and address is:— < 
a 
4. 





total cost is 25s. 





Will you please send the Spectator for six months to each of the following, none of whom, 


to my knowledge, is already a reader. 


For those who wish to give a year’s subscription and take advantage of the gift offer the 


A letter giving full particulars will suffice. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 144 


Report by Joyce Johnson 

Prizes were offered for a human tale told by a fairy. 

** Time upon a once there was a family of Humans who lived at the 
top of our garden,”’ 
now, alas, held in thrall by TV, relates C. J. Blundell’s good fairy, 
but listen to R. Kennard Davis's even better fairy :— 

From meadow and vale and woodland we gather to crown our Queen, 

But Humans can watch their crowning with a hundred miles between. 

Other subjects that cropped up more than once were Drink, 
Gangsterism, the Atom Bomb and, reassuringly, the Course of 
True Love. And, housewives, has it ever struck you that household 
electrical appliances are Unfair to Fairies ? 

And kitchen work too nervish is 
For Puck and Mab and Lob, 
With thermostatic dervishes 
Forever on the job. (P. M.) 

Only too well aware that I may have humanly erred, from over 
twenty near-prizewinners | select the following as runners, or fliers, 
up: Sawdust Asgold, M. G. Godlonton, C. J. Blundell, Frances 
Collingwood, F, C. Gill, Pibwob, Eric Swainson, M. Wande Gray 
and M. C. Holden. 1 should like the crock of gold (or its human 
equivalent of two and a half sovereigns) to go to M. C. Hodgson, 
and five silver crowns each to Mustardseed and N. Hodgson. Most 
regretfully | have to disqualify Oberon’s letter sent by Nancy Gunter, 
because, after all, it is hardly a tale; but I would invoke a special 
charm to make the editor print it, please. 


PRIZES 
(M. C. HopGson) 
** Tell me a story, Aunty Mab.”’ 

(Smilingly): ** Once upon a timelessness there was a mortal called 
Bill, who used to get up at six every morning.’’ 

** What is * six’? 
** Six was the time he used to get up.”’ 
** What is time ?”’ 

(Explanatorily) : ** Time is a barrier round the earth. It is very hard 
to fly through, I belicve. Well, Bill used to get up early to catch a 
bus which would take him to work, and....’’ 

** Why a bus ?’”’ 

(Slightly testily): ** It was too far to walk.”’ 
** Why didn’t he fly ? ’’ 

(Repentingly indulgent): ** Very few mortals have wings, my dear, and 
those who do keep them in sheds in fields.”’ 

** Why 2”? 
** Because... well, one morning Bill caught the bus, and....’ 
** What is work ?’’ 

(Sententiously) : ** Work is the mortal’s wand—it gets him what he 
wants.”’ 
“_ 
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(Elaborating) : 
* to earthly nothings gives an aim.’ ”’ 
**Oh! Why?’ 

(Sharply) : ** Why what ?’’ 

** Why do they keep their wings in fields ? °’ 

(Firmly) : ** Because it’s easier to sleep with them off. Now that’s the 
end of the story, so shut your wings carefully, my dear, or you'll 
find sheds built for yours. Goodnight.’’ 

He snuggled into swansdown. ‘* Goo’ni’t.’’ 


** Work, as Shakeswande says in Midwinter Realities, 


(MUSTARDSEED) 


Elsie and Mary were She-Mortals of the type known as Teenagers. 
They had not Got Off yet, because they didn’t Know Their Onions ; 
She-Mortals who don’t Know Their Onions are as helpless as Fairies 
who don’t Know Their Spells. 

So they consulted the magic “* Mirror ” and, later, the magic “* Crystal.” 
Elsie discovered that she was Scorpio and Mary was Gemini, and that 
there was an enchanted Box in the Land of the Big Folk which gave 
special magic charms called Carolina Pansy to She-Mortals who sent it 
special magic coupons and special magic 3s. 6d. P.O.s. 

The Carolina Pansy worked its speli the following month, when they 
Got Off at a Hop (where Mortals go Slow-Quick-Quick-Slow and Back- 
Side-Together-Turn). And they Daily Dipped and reduced their Lower 
Backs and obeyed the advice of the Mortal Aunt (something like a Fairy 
Godmother) in the ** Crystal’’ about Holding This Boy’s Interest 
(my dear). 

Elsie’s He-Mortal married her and they lived happily ever after. But 
Mary’s turned into a Wolf and she had to send the enchanted Box a 
special magic Stamped Addressed Envelope. To make things worse 
she had, of course, been born under Gemini. ... 


(N. HopGson) 


Once upon a time there was a rich Landlord who lived at the House 
of the Red Lion and who had an only daughter, glamorous Little Red 
Head, who had learnt the Secret of Beauty by studying the Stars and had 
many suitors, all wealthy young men, being Layers of Bricks, Loaders of 
Ships, etc., all except one, who was a scholar and therefore poor. Now 
the rich Landlord proclaimed that he would marry his daughter to the 
suitor who won the Crock of Gold by answering the Riddle of the Sphinx 
of the Pool. Whereupon the suitors wrapped their heads in thick Towels 
(a very potent magic) and began to do sums, all except the poor scholar, 
who ran to his Mathematical Governess and wept on her neck till she 
gave him her Magic Book, The Theory of Probability, and told him to 
read it three times and drink nine cups of strong coffee. The poor 
scholar did so, answered the Riddle, received the Crock of Gold and 
married Little Red Head, and her father built them a magnificent Villa, 
which, because it was at the Forest Gate, or for some other reason, 


they called Littlewoods. 
COMMENDED 


(NANCY GUNTER) 
To the Editor, Bluebell Chimes. 

Well met by moonlight ! I have been greatly interested by the con- 
troversy crumpling your roseleaves, concerning the existence or otherwise 
of Humans, and am in a position to assure your readers that, even if 
there are none of these beings to be found nowadays, there certainly were 
up to a few centuries ago. 1! well recall a certain Midsummer Night in 
a wood near Athens when my wife Titania, myself and several members 
of our train distinctly saw, and were highly amused by, the antics of a 
large company of these supposedly mythical creatures during the entire 
night. I attribute our good fortune in being able to perceive these 
humans to our not being afflicted with second sight as so many fairies 
are. As evidence that this is no mere fanciful human-tale I append the 
signatures of some of our courtiers who shared our unique experience. 

I did (signed Puck), 
And I, 


And I, 

(Signed) Peaseblossom, Moth, Cobweb, 
Now to your offices begone Mustard-seed. 
While | remain your OBERON. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 147 
Set by John Usborne 


The original legend of the Miracle of the Heated Sod makes no 
mention of a** Page’’, but says it was one ** Podivinus, assiduus 
comes’ who put his tired and frozen feet in Wenceslas’ footsteps. 
J. M. Neale invented the fountain for his daughter, Agnes. How did 
the two men carry flesh, wine and pinelogs through deep, crisp, even 
snow for a good lecgue? Why not Christmas Eve instead of St. 
Stephen's? Usual prizes for an improved Good King Wenceslas 
with the suggested emendations. Poetry, instead of doggerel, needed. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘**Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than December 15th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of December 26th. 
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Bringing the gales home to you! 


This map shows you the various gale-warning areas 
made so familiar by the B.B.C. The figures below each 
name indicate the average number of days a year on 
which a gale is blowing. : : 

Vhen it is considered that most of these gales 
occur during December, January, February and March 
and that fishing is impossible under gale or near-gale 
conditions, it is not surprising that fish is sometimes 
scarce in winter. 
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TOBACCO: im 


the 17th century 

there were over 6,000 

tobacco plantations 

in Devon, Somerset’, 

Gloucester and Oxford 

alone, a state of affairs which -- 
led the Virginian planters to 
make an agreement with the 3 
English Treasury by which they 
paid a duty on Virginian 
tobacco in return for the pro- 
hibition of tobacco cultivation 
in England, Thus Virginia 
gained an outstanding position 
in the trade, and it was not 
until the early years of the 20th 
century that Southern Rhodesia 
entered the lists against her. So 
successful was the experiment 
that today Salisbury is probably 
the biggest tobacco market in 
the world. 

Full and up-to-date reports 
from our branches in Southern 
Rhodesia on market conditions 
or commercial undertakings in 
the country are always obtain- 
able on request. Enquiries are 
welcomed by our Intelligence 
Department at the address given 
below. 


BARCLAYS BANK NYG 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL & OVERSEAS) }N)¥ 
54 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 
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LETTERS TO 


The Development Charge 


Sirn,—The Spectator is usually well-informed and fair-minded; but your 
note on development charges is so inaccurate and contradictory that 
1 feel that I must briefly point out the unfairness to landowners and 
the Land Board of your statement that the £300m was “inflated by 
the demands of owners who, without having the intention to undertake 
any actual development, thought it worth while to take part in the share- 
out of Government money.” I have already (in a letter to The Times on 
Mr. Churchill’s speech on the Address) used the analogy of a herd 
of cattle worth £120 a head suddenly reduced to £37 10s. by an Act 
of Parliament. Though the owner had no immediate intention of 
selling, was he out for a looted share-out of Government money in 
asking for compensation? The £300m was paid for a solid asset 
—the building-development increased value of the whole country— 
and the development charges so far collected had already paid a 
handsome dividend on it. 

But you, paradoxically, do recognise that the new Government 
scheme can make use of this reasonable global valuation of “ develop- 
ment” (which a moment before you have called “ inflated”) so that 
the former “floating value” can no longer be concentrated on any 
one piece of land which may be required for compulsory purchase or 
for assessing compensation for refusal to permit development. 

I wish that people. when they are criticising the 1947 Act, would 
turn up the Uthwatt Report. Nearly all the troubles of Lord Silkin’s 
Act would have been avoided if he had been content to follow it. 
The Uthwatt proposals neither applied to built-up areas nor to the 
marginal building-land around our towns, The Report said wisely: 
Acquire the development rights of open land, pay out the legitimate 
compensation and forget about it. Then use the undeveloped land to 
its best advantage. 

There will now be the irksome job of paying out compensation in 
driblets with the Treasury always pressing for the cheapest and easiest 
land! I greatly fear that the next Labour Government will go to 
the other -logical extreme and nationalise all land. Is the Spectator 
in favour of that ?—Yours faithfully, Patrick ABERCROMBIE. 

Brooks's, St. James's Street, S.W.1. 

[No.—Editor, Spectator.] 


South Africa 


Sir,.—As a former pupil of the famous missionary school from which 
Dr. Shepherd writes as Principal, I salute his defence of the Nationalist 
Government's “ good works” to the Non-European people of South 
Africa. I suggest, however, that this side of the picture does not 
blush unseen by S. Africa’s overseas critics, as Dr. Shepherd believes. 
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THE EDITOR 


Here in London, the Nationalist Government maintains an information 
office. For instance, in a recent television broadcast in which I was 
invited to give the reasons for black people’s discontent in S. Africa, 
the Director of this office was also invited to give the white mag’s side, 
and he ably enumerated the facts given by Dr. Shepherd. 

May I submit that the S. African Government's critics are not 
satisfied with the principle of merely doing good to a subject people, 
but believe in the policy of the British Government, as laid down by 
Lord Salisbury on Nevember, 18th, 1952, when he said: “The aim 
of their policy (was) the advancement of all communities without 
discrimination on grounds of race, colour or creed. Progress must, in 
our view, be based on partnership between races, not on domination 
by any.” 

Is it not right, therefore, to criticise the ethics of denying whole 
populations the democratic right of political representation, the freedom 
of movement or all hope of being accorded a status of dignity as human 
beings if their skins are not white ? 

All assurances of efficacious charitable offices leave critics cold 
because their concern is whether it is morally defensible for a powerful 
minority to maintain its politically and economically privileged 
position at the expense of a powerless majority by increasing force 
and repressive legislation. 

The critics’ point is whether or not the white man in South Africa 
is there to spread and share his “Christian western civilisation,” 
spiritually and materially, The Nationalists’ case is that they perform 
this function in causing, the black man to be the servant, for all time, 
of the white—as ordained in the Old Testament. Overseas criticism 
is directed at this interpretation of the white man’s réle in Africa, and 
at the school of thought which holds that South Africa’s economy 
must forever be based on the policy of lowly-paid migrant labour. 

South Africa’s uneasy resentment of this criticism (which is such 
a marked feature of her present relationship with oversea countries) 
is a sign that, deep down inside her, she is aware that it is justified. — 
Yours faithfully, NONTANDO CROSFIELD. 

3 Arterberry Road, Wimbledon, S.W.20. 


“Is Shaw Dead?” 


Sir,—Sir Angus Watson's recital of Bernard Shaw's sins must have 
shocked and disillusioned many of your readers who have hitherto 
regarded him with respect. A full exposure of the mixture of fallacies 
and sheer ignorance contained in his letter in the last Spectator would 
occupy far more space than you can afford, and I shall content myself, 
therefore, with refuting only the charge where Shaw seems to be most 
vulnerable: a charge, indeed, which he wilfully brought upon himself. 
Sir Angus asserts with all the assurance of a man who does not know 
what he is talking about that G. B. S. was “willing to live” on his 
mother’s “earnings—with a brief interval—till he was about twenty- 
eight.” He js less blameable in making this false statement than he 
is over the rest of his letter, since G. B. S., in the preface to the 1905 
edition of The Irrational Knot, began the childish tale. He liked to 
think of artists as ruthless men who will not allow themselves to be 
deflected from their essential purpose by conventional codes of morality 
or by apparent public duty or even by common humanity; and he 
delighted to horrify those who prefer that poor boys who achieve 
success should be examples to us all, incessantly leading the life of an 
earnest Boy Scout by prowling round the town doing daily good deeds. 
So he drew a picture of himself, “as callous as Comus to moral babble,” 
flinging his poor old mother into the market to earn his bread, and 
clinging to his semi-bankrupt old father’s coat-tails. 

There is not one word of truth in the whole fantastic tale. He may 
have felt an academic admiration for the ruthless genius who cannot 
be dissuaded from his purpose, no matter what suffering he may cause, 
but he certainly did not behave like one. (I may, perhaps, remark 
here that my grandmother, who was a deeply religious woman, was 
shocked by Our Lord's attitude towards his mother and thought his 
behaviour to her highly reprehensible.) It is not the fact that G. B. S. 
exploited his aged father and mother without ‘pity or compunction. 
Neither of them was aged when he began his nine years of hardship 
and bitter struggle to become a writer. If anybody sponged in the 
Shaw family it was his mother, who took a pound a week in allowance 
from her husband after she had virtually deserted him, and was no 
longer fulfilling any of the functions of a wife. She never returned 
to Dublin, nor did she ever see her husband again, except for a week’s 
visit he made to her in London. She did not attend his funeral when 
he died. During a financial crisis in the Shaw family, she had abruptly 
decided to settle herself and her two daughters in London, where she 
hoped to make a career as a teacher of voice-production, and to make 
one for her elder daughter, Lucy, who had a very fine voice. She left 
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behind her, in Ireland, not only, her husband, chronically half- 
bankrupt, but also her only son and youngest child, G. B. S., who had 
begun to earn his living as a junior clerk in an estate-agency in Dublin 
at an age when boys of his class would still have been at school and 
had a fair prospect of going on to Trinity College. He was fifteen. 
A year later, when he was sixteen, he was given exceptional promotion 
because of the skill and industry with which he did his work, and his 
pay was increased from eighteen shillings a month to £48 a year. 
He was chief cashier at an age when the average clerk is still licking 
stamps and addressing envelopes. During the difficult years of 
adolescence he lived in lodgings with his footling father, who had 
only ceased to tipple because he had been frightened out of his senses 
by a fit which would, his doctor told him, end his life if he did not 
sign the pledge. Before he was twenty G. B. S. was earning £84 a year. 
If he heard from his mother during the five years that passed before 
he saw her again after her departure from Dublin, no record of her 
lefters survives. He never saw his younger sister, Agnes, again. She 
died of tuberculosis in the Isle of Wight in 1876. ‘It was then that 
G. B. S. decided to leave Ireland and join his mother and elder sister 
in London. 

He seems not to have been welcomed with any enthusiasm. His 
sister, indeed, who was giving herself London airs, was full of herself 
and the great career she foresaw, a career which she never enjoyed. 
Yet, if it had not been for his earnings in the estate-agency, from his 
fifteenth to his twentieth year, it is improbable that his father would 
have been able to remit the pound a week to his mother. Oscar Wilde, 
who was two years older than G. B. S.. was still at Portora School, 
Enniskillen, when Shaw went to work. He proceeded to Trinity. 
College and eventually to Oxford where he squandered his substantial 
inheritance from his father and sponged on his mother who was left 
poorly off. Every father who puts his son into law or medicine expects 
to have to maintain him for several years while he is acquiring a 
practice. But who kept G. B. S. from the age of fifteen until the age 
of twenty-two? . He kept himself, and, in doing so, assisted to keep 
his mother. The sum he cost her while he was making a writer of 
himself was no more than the price of indifferent meals, badly cooked 
and badly served. The death of Agnes, who never earned any income 
because of her illness, reduced Mrs. Shaw's liability considerably. 
What she spent on her son, if she can be said to have spent anything, 
was trivial. Her costs of living were actually less after the death of 
Agnes and the arrival of G. B. S. in London than they had been before. 

But, in fact, she spent nothing on him. Her father bequeathed £5,000 
to her children, giving her a power of appointment. She could, as each 
child came of age, use that child’s share of the bequest with the 
child’s consent. A year after his arrival in London G. B. S. became 
twenty-one, and his mother was enabled to use his share of the 
inheritance, amounting to more than £1,000, which she did. It was 
ample reward for the tepid dish of eggs that was dumped on his desk 
by the slattern who was hired to do the household chores while Mrs. 
Shaw taught girls to sing. He could have enjoyed a much more 
comfortable life in cheap lodgings at twenty-five shillings a week on 
his inheritance during those nine years of hard effort than he enjoyed 
with Mrs. Shaw. John Galsworthy. after he had been to Harrow and 
Oxford, went to the Bar, but did not practise. He took a long cruise 
round the world instead, nor did he earn a farthing from writing until 
he had long passed his thirtieth year. But no one said he sponged on 
his aged parents. The return G. B. S. made for his poor reception by 
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rely on the name the whole 


his mother and elder sister, and the miserable home-life he “enjoyed,” 
was very considerable. Lucy, who was too like Mrs, Shaw to be able 
to live comfortably with her, departed as soon as she was able to earn 
her livelihood on the stage, but G. B. S. remained with her until, at the 
age of forty-two, he married; and he had for years been maintaining 
the whole establishment. When he married, he bought the lease of 
a house for his mother and, when it expired, bought her the lease of 
another and larger one; and he allowed her £400 a year at a time 
when that was a substantial sum. It was a large part of his earnings. 
He kept his sister, after she had separated from her husband, until her 
death; and he was uncommonly generous to other relatives who had no 
claim whatsoever on his bounty. 

There has been a reaction against G. B. S., chiefly among shrill and 
peculiar young men, who scream like infuriated and decrepit banshees 
at this very great man. It is grievous to see a man like Sir Angus 
Watson joining company with such people.—Yours faithfully, 

St. JoHN ERVINE. 

Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. 


** Reindeer in Scotland ” 


Sirn,—One must congratulate Sir Frederick Whyte on the formation of 
his Reindeer Council, which may well usher in a new economic form 
of great value in combating depopulation in the Highlands and Islands, 
but I fear one must dispute his misleading assertion that reindeer were 
common objects of the hills and moors of Scotland at the time of 
the battle of Bannockburn. We have a record of a some- 
what dubious nature of a reindeer being hunted in 1159, but centuries 
before this date the reindeer had almost disappeared from Scotland, 
at most surviving jn mindte numbers. That this extinction was caused 
by man’s rapacity rather than nature’s unkindness we hope may be 
proved by the success of this public-spirited experiment. ‘ 

It should perhaps also be pointed out that reindeer meat does not 
taste like venison, but when properly cooked like prime beef, and also 
that no male reindeer is ever “turned into cheese.”—Yours faithfully, 

IAN R. WHITAKER. 

Department of Prehistoric Archaeology, The University, Edinburgh. 


An Anglo-Latin Limerick 
Sir,—I offer the following specimen of Dog-Anglo-Latin-cum-Irish to 
your waste-paper basket: 
Of Caesar, *twas said by the cronies 
Marci Tullii Ciceronis, 
That Clodia Metella 
Had fall’n for a fella 
Qui certe non erat Adonis | 
If by any oversight this should get into print, may it never fall into 
the hands of one of my old-time colleagues at King’s on the classical 
side !—Yours faithfully, EsME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 
The Oaks, Berkh&nsted. 


The Guillotine 


Sir,—In your issue of November 28th you describe the use of the 
“ Guillotine” before the committee stage of the Bill is even begun 
as “a new way of bringing this dangerous instrument into play.” 

The procedure the Government are following is certainly not new. 
Mr. Crookshank in last week’s debate pointed out that in the last 
twenty-five years there had been nine occasions on which a time-table 
has been introduced before the start of the committee stage of the 
Bill. Three of these precedents, incidentally, were set by a Labour 
Government.—Yours faithfully, GeorGE E. Cnrist. 

High Glee, 51 Beulah Hill, S.E.19. 


The Doctors’ Silence 

Sirn,—The waiting-about at hospitals of which Janus complains is a 
very long-standing trouble with the inarticulate poor; now that the 
articulate are being given doses of it those who cause it are hearing 
something. Some of it is, of course, unavoidable but most appears 
to derive from the days when all hospital-work was philanthropic— 
not unaffected by the spirit of conscious condescension which afflicts 
most of us when we do good to those poorer than ourselves. The 
patients of those days waited without spoken complaint for the good 
people to attend to them, often for hours and hours on end. 

There js another respect in which a more adult approach to the 
patient and his relatives is urgently called for. The extraordinary 
policy of silence, the refusal of any intelligible information, appears 
to have been intensified in the hospital service since the passing of 
the National Health Act. This is more destructive of confidence in 
the professional people involved than the occasional wrong diagnosis— 
the fear of which is, no doubt, the reason for the policy of dumbness. 

It seems that sometimes the withholding of vital information is done 
from a mistaken conception of the function of a medical service. 
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To Stimulate Additional 


Personal Savings 


THE RATE OF INTEREST ON ALL 
PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY SHARES 


is increased to 


2 





NET — FROM 
Ist JAN., 1953 


(Income Tax Paid by the Society) 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Assets exceed £7 ,000,000 


Full information from 


Reserves £360,000 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 


One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
providing the most attractive Investment 
and Mortgage facilities. Founded in 1848. 





*THEY CRIED NIGHT AND DAY’ 


N.S.P.C.C. INSPECTOR’S STORY 


Here is a typical report by an 
N.S.P.C.C. inspector: ** 1 found 
the children, twin boys of two 
years and a girl of seven years, in 
a state of gross neglect. The 
twins’ clothing totalled four gar- 
ments, all very filthy, with nothing 
for their feet. These children 
spent their whole life in one room 
about ten feet square, with a 
stone-paved floor. Even in the 
bitterly cold weather the twins 
were barefoot and clad only in 
filthy vests. One of them had 
suffered from meningitis and. they 
cried night and day in their 
misery. The parents and the 
older child slept on the floor and 
the twins in a cot, the mattress and 
coverings of which were wet and 
foul. The father had just left his 
job after ten months’ regular 
employment.”’ 


GIFTS FOR CHILDREN SOLD 


‘*The parents were strongly 
warned about neglecting the chil- 
dren and clothing given them. The 
father was found a new job and 
every effort made to make the 
parents stop the suffering of the 





children. Some improvement 
resulted but did not last. The 
mother would not co-operate and 
sold goods given to her and be- 
came hostile to those trying to help 
her. It was decided that in order 
to prevent further suffering, the 
children must be removed and 
have proper care. The parents 
later appeared in court charged 
with neglect of the children. The 
woman was sent to prison for six 
months and the man for four. The 
twins, in the care of the authorities, 
rapidly improved in health and 
gained weight. After a few weeks 
I could scarcely recognise them as 
the thin, white-faced babies I had 
seen crying continuously.”’ 


This is a case where the National 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children was forced to prose- 
cute. But 9 cases out of 10 it 
settles with practical help and 
advice. The N.S.P.C.C. is not 
nationalised and depends entirely 
on voluntary gifts. Please send 
a donation NOW—before you 
forget—to the N.S.P.C.C., Room 
52, Victory House, Leicester 
Square, London, W.C.2. 
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Acrerp—it is only a little 
gesture to provide the 
extra quality cigarctte— 
but it makes a 

world of difference 

on special occasions, 


PLAYER'S N°3 
She Quality Cigarette 










The boxes of 
§0 and 100 are 
available this year ¥& 
in decorative Christmas 
presentation cartons. 





Granny. won't 
Christmas be 
lovely now !°° 






There is much joy in this little home, because the Church 
Army parcel has arrived. It contains food, festive treats, 
a ticket for coal, maybe some money (to meet some special 
need). Many hundreds of poor old folk, sick and ailing 
ones, distressed families, etc., receive them. 

More needy folk can be given a happy Christmas if more 
gifts are available. Will YOU help the Church Army ? 


SHURGH ARMY 


Kindly send your cheque or P.O. to The Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, Chief Secretary, 
“ Christmas Work", 55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1 
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Patients are not told the truth because “that would only worry you” 
and rational beings of sound mind are allowed to depart this life partly 
deluded by a pack of wilful lies; all, 1 admit, done for kindness. 
Some of us do not mind a Welfare State, but why not make use 
of the wonderful opportunity it offers for treating people as fully adult, 
landing squarely on them the weight of the truth about themselves, 
taking the risk of having to say “1 was wrong,” and helping the classes 
who particularly need it to acquire more self-respect by according them 
common courtesy ?—Yours faithfully, HERBERT R. BARTON. 
The Rectory, Corton Road, Lowestoft. 


The Pickwick Film 
Sir,—I have been waiting to see if any of your readers would write 
to you in protest against your sending to criticise the Pickwick Papers 
film a lady who has never read the book. The result, as published 
in your columns fast week, was both deplorable and ludicrous. I 
should have thought that all “highly inteXigent” journalists and 
film critics would consider it as part of their very equipment to have 
read at least once such a great work. And to take evident pride in 
what most of us would term a lapse is inexplicable-—Yours faithfully, 
T. E. Carton. 
51 Cheltenham Street, Barrow-in-Furness. 


Undue 


61r,—I was sorry to read in the Spectator the phrase: “ There can be 
no justification for undue pessimism.” It’s a change, to be sure, from 
“No cause for undue alarm,” but, in either case, can there ever be ? 
I’m sure both phrases could be defended, but not, I fancy, without 
undue prolixity and ingenuity —Yours faithfully, 
C. L. TAYLor. 
71 Vernon Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 16. 





The Spectator, December 4th, 1852 


On the 2nd of December, 1852, Louis Napoleon “accepted” the 
Empire of France, as on the day of which Thursday was the anniver- 
sary he laid violent hands on the capital and assumed unlawful power. 
From this time, therefore, the conspirator and usurper is wrapped in 
the imperial purple, and deference will be claimed for the “ majesty ” 
of France, self-intruded among the Sovereigns of Europe. History 
will never forget, indeed, that on the 2nd of December, 1851, Louis 
Napoleon subverted that constitution which he had sworn to maintain; 
that against the capital of his own country, which had readmitted 
him from exile, he secretly arrayed a traitor army; and that the hand 
which snatched arbitrary power was reddened with the blood of 
French citizens, of the unoffending and the gentle as well as the strong 
and the resisting. 
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in all walks of life find this fresh, rich 
tobacco gives a deep satisfaction that 
remains long after each pipeful. Try 


CRAVEN today — discover the richest 
WE in smoking. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Two cottages share the well which is close to the stream down in-the 
hollow. The well is deep enough to take a good-sized bucket, but 
only just deep enough. Its sides have been walled with limestone, 
and the water bubbles up and overflows across the flag that has been 
placed there to enable cans to be filled without making a mire of the 
approach. The overflow trickles into a bed of weed and cress. I have 
often stopped at the well to quench my thirst on a hot day, and 
more than once I have met the joint owners trundling a little barrow 
down the steep slope to renew their water-supply in the cottages. They 
have this task every day. The path is worn, and when it is very wet 
it becomes dangerously slippery, but I imagine they have long since 
become so used to the chore that it is not regarded as a hardship. 
The experts might find fault in that the well is not covered and the 
water is probably “alive,” but it is a sweet, fresh supply, as clear as 
the raindrop on the wire of the fence, and seems to do no more harm 
to those who drink it than the tap-water enjoyed by more fortunate 
neighbours. 


Winter Scene 

On a sunny day the view across the undulating moor is most 
pleasant, but now, as we came to it, everything looked desolate and not 
a bit improved by the leaden surface of the lake in the hollow. One 
had only to look to the distant hills to see that snow was on the way. 
They were partly- obscured by what might have been a mist but, 
because it was so cold, could only be snow or sleet. There were 
little patches of ice on the road, and as we went on it seemed as though 
more and more of the surface was becoming frozen. The veil of snow 
blotted out the far landscape, and then all at once it obscured the hill 
ahead and began to envelop us. It was sleet that fell, piling up on the 
windscreen-wipers and covering the icy road. A wind bore it along 
diagonally, and I was sorry for two miserable sheep that stood with 
their backs to it, looking down the road. They had broken through 
the fence, and had not the wits to find their way back; so they 
remained where they were, waiting for the storm to pass. They were 
without the slightest shelter, and the relentless wind was driving the 
sleet into their fleeces. 


Farm-Cat 

The farm-cat belongs to no one. He shares the barn, the shippon, 
the straw-shed with whatever creatures are there. He comes out, 
when it suits him, to lap a saucer of milk, but his affections cannot be 
bought like those of the fat, sleek, domestic cat. He is far from fat. 
Every sinew of him is strong, and his body is lithe. He could become 
a beggar at the table, but the wild is in him. His hackles rise too 
easily, and his nerves are taut. When he hunts the drystone wall, 
he does it in earnest. He can sit an hour waiting for the vole to 
run, and he js a master at crawling up on unwary sparrows. I caught 
sight of him in the Dutch barn. He was watching something in the 
straw, and, when he sprang, he made me jump. In a minute he was 
off with a mouse trailing from his mouth. He ran across the court 
and slid under the stable-door. When I followed I peered in and saw 
him. He tensed, watching me with suspicion, and then carried the 
mouse into a dark corner. I hadn't the heart to increase his anxiety 
by opening the door and following to see what he would do. 


Cheerful Postmen 

When I was a boy, it was often my task to go down from the farm 
to the “public” road to pick up the newspaper of the day before 
together with the mail. The letters were brought by a red-faced little 
postman, who travelled round the country on a bicycle. He did this 
summer and winter, rain, hail and shine, and he was never without the 
cheeriest smile.. To meet him, no matter what the weather, was to be 
uplifted, encouraged, warmed. It is an odd thing that men who do such 
work often have a bright disposition. I have met two such postmen 
in the country behind the village. One is a disabled man. He swings 
along the road with his bag and is invariably cheerful. The other has 
no disability, but has a long uphill struggle to take letters to outlying 
places. His smile is there before one reaches him, and he reminds 
me of the foot-travellers I encountered on the road in remote places 
when cars were almost as rare as horses are now. 


Pruning 

Fruit-trees can be pruned between the end of autumn and March. 
Young trees should definitely be left until the end of February when 
the buds will have swollen. Even the old trees must be handled with 
care, because the frost will attack where the cutting has been drastic. 
Root-pruning js a business for a specialist, and when it is undertaken 
great care must be exercised in preserving the fibrous roots. Some 
people work half-way round a tree in one season and complete the 
root-pruning the following year. IAN NIALL. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


From Three to Nine 


(Methuen. 15s.) 
By Kathleen Hale. 


Babar’s Visit to Bird Island. By Laurent de Brunhoff 


Orlando (The Marmalade Cat) : A Seaside Holiday. 
(Country Life. 12s. 6d.) 


Manda. By Kathicen Hale. (John Murray. 8s. 6d.) 

The Little Horse Bus. By Graham Greene. (Parrish. 8s. 6d.) 
Madeline. By Ludwig Bemelmans. (Derek Verschoyle. 12s. 6d.) 
Florina and the Wild Bird. By Selina Chinz. (Oxford University 


Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Jan Klassen Cures the King. By Antonia Ridge. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
The Little Red Engine Goes to Town. By Diana Ross. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
The Wonder World of Animals. By Maric Neurath. (Parrish. 6s.) 


Stories for Jane. By Catherine Storr. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Happy Go Lucky Stories. By Ursula Hourihane. (Methuen. 6s.) 
My Naughty Little Sister. By Dorothy Edwards. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tuts is a rich publishing season for those who want to give Christmas 
presents to small boys and girls. If there seemed; a year or two ago, 
an alarm that picture books for the three- to nine-year-olds were 
going all ‘* Hollywood-strip-cartoon,’* a look at six or seven of the 
best of this year’s specimens—and even at some slightly less distin- 
guished—serves to dispel! a fear whose Technicolor menace the toy- 
shops, alas, still reinforce. Various publishers have issued opulent 
picture-books which will be given with confidence by the fastidious, 
will be received with joy by the young and will be loved as long as 
their bindings hold out against tumult on the floor and sticky crumbs 
in the bed. 

There is, for example, a new Babar. The famous author-illustrator 
of the original books, Jean de Brunhoff, is, alas, dead, but his son 
Laurent, an abstract painter (who had, however, drawn Babar at his 
father’s knee) now produces new Babar books. This year’s— 
Babar’s Visit to Bird Island—is as admirably spontaneous as its 
predecessors. Let no pedant be heard declaring that birds, however 
big, cannot fly with baby elephants on their backs. The children are 
not meant to believe this, and neither will they ; what they will 
believe (and how rightly) is that brightly-coloured pictures can be 
eloquent, that King Babar’s family-feeling and good-will remain 
solid, and that a rush of friendly tropical birds can ** look like a 
display of fireworks.”’ 

Kathleen Hale’s new book about Orlando (her rightly celebrated 
Marmalade Cat and his wife and kittens) is one of her best. Children 
will like particularly Mr. Curmudgeon’s conversion by the ever- 
tactful Grace (Orlando’s tortoiseshell wife). It was his bad cooking 
that caused his bad temper, as that motherly puss realised directly 
she found him mixing raw onions, peppermint creams and fish for 
supper. The same author-illustrator’s Manda, also just out, will 
Suggest to some readers how narrow is the ridge that she, the Brun- 
hoffs and many others walk ; how difficult, that is, is the union of 
fantasy and realism, especially the relations between humanised 





EDWARD ALLCARD 


tress 
Temp Returns 


* His fight with seven gales and a hurricane to 
reach the Azores is terrible, splendid, excel- 
lently written and so honest that it compels 
us to share his desperate determination.” 
—Sunday Times 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


PUTNAM 





Manda (though the pictures and some 


animals and actual humans. 
We doubt and 


poetic epithets are charming) does not convince. 
are lost. 

Mr. Graham Greene’s Little Horse Bus slips in the same way and 
further confuses matters by humanising things. The hansom cab 
and the bus as well as the two horses ? As well as the two grocers ? 
He diffuses, and a little confuses, his readers’ sympathy. But Miss 
Dorothy Craigie, his illustrator, has served him well. Her pictures, 
like those of the three others, have two important qualities. They 
are bold and bright and are yet full of collaborative, co-operative 
and substantiating detail. These last four are for both girls and 
boys. 

Madeline, in verse, about ‘* twelve little girls who lived in two 
straight lines ** (in Paris) under the benevolent care of a nice old 
lady, is for little girls. Mr. Bemelmans proved, in his exceedingly 
grown-up novel, Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep, that he was one of 
the most sophisticated of poetic writers ; here, drawing most com- 
panionably for little girls, he demonstrates his lightly-held but 
profound and affectionate understanding of places and people. 
Florina, also for girls, comes from Switzerland, with beautifully 
reproduced large pictures of agreeable Alpine interiors and moun- 
tain scenes, but readers-aloud may find that the verse translation 
has not left the simple plot about a child, an Alp and a wild bird 
quite clear. 

From Holland, for. boys as well as girls, and in the less opulent 
category, comes Jan Klassen Cures the King by Antonia Ridge. It 
is a traditional Dutch fairy-story, adequately illustrated and giving 
its tale as an account of a puppet-show, simple but with the right 
amount of traditional magic, back-chat and jingles. Older children 
who think of making (or who have made) a puppet-theatre could 
turn it into an excellent script with (as far as the present writer’s 
experience goes) only two technically difficult (but, if well contrived, 
rewarding) ** on-stage ’’ transformations—ugly Old Woman into 
Beautiful Fairy, Pale King into Rosy King. There would have to be 
two puppets for each of these. Beginners could, no doubt, lower 
the curtain for the necessary substitutions. 

Diana Ross has wfitten a new ‘‘ Little Red Engine *’ book. 
This time the tale ends with the small but Royal ** Red *’ at the 
South Bank Exhibition—the delight of all, the one engine that 
children are allowed to touch, whose levers they may pull and whose 
knobs they may twist. Leslie Wood’s illustratiShs are perhaps 
slightly less inspired than those of Lewitt-Him (the Little Red 
Engine’s original illustrator). All the same they are very good. 

In The Wonder World of Animals Marie Neurath has adopted 
the conventions of Isotype to produce a book which conveys, 
in an agreeable form, a good deal of the sort of true information that 
all small children demand. Her two pages on bats answered several 
questions to the present writer’s and her young collaborators’ relief 
and satisfaction ; they were questions about how one ran a nursery 
while resting upside-down but flying right side up. 

Last, three story-books. Stories for Jane raises in its first tale a 
problem in our new code of morals. Should Jane’s mother have 
let her little friends look after her for the day when what kept her in 
bed was a sore throat and a fever? Why, oh why, did not Miss 
Starr leave our consciences in peace by giving Jane a nice surgical 
disability instead ? However, on the ideas and tastes of mice, Miss 
Starr is most satisfactory. ‘* Where the whiskers go without harm, 
the tail can safely follow ”’ is a new but convincing ancient proverb. 

Ursula Hourihane’s Happy Go Lucky Stories and Dorothy 
Edwards’ My Naughty Little Sister are from the B.B.C’s ** Listen 
With Mother ©’ programme. The humanised creatures in Happy 
Go Lucky have a touch of the sort of whimsy that some feaders will 
find a little shy-making, but My Naughty Little Sister lacks only 
more (and more lavish) illustrations to make it almost perfect of its 
kind—that is, a book to read to little girls between four and eight. 
The stories are realistic but imaginative—kinder, warmer-hearted 
Malheurs de Sophie. Xt has just been paid a high compliment. 
Two children, to whom the review-copy was read, then and there 
determined to save up 6s. (an immense sum on their budget) to buy 
it for themselves should the Spectator’s copy go elsewhere. 

The only lack this year for this age-group, so far as I have seen, 
is that there is no new collection of traditional fairy-tales. The 
material is there in whole shelves of learned works; it gives the 
writer and above all, perhaps, the illustrator, ever fresh yet ever 
basic fantasies and images. AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 
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Brief Lives 


A series of short biographies of great figures in history, 
especially written for young readers by historians of 
distinction. Inexpensive presents which will encourage 
good reading and the collection of handsome books. 





——2 NEW VOLUMES ——""_—_—_ 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By HERBERT AGAR. “A brilliant interpretation of the great 
President and the crisis of which he was the centre.’’—wuson Harris 


RUPERT of the RHINE 
By BERNARD FERGUSSON. A biography of the Royalist 
cavalry leader. ‘One of the best lives of its length that I have 
read. Stands out in an already distinguished series.’’—zowarn suanxs 
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BBC 
CHILDREN’S HOUR 
ANNUAL 


Edited by May E. Jenkin 
By arrangement with the BBC 
All your Television and Radio 
Favourites in one lavish volume 


Each story or article specially written 





Sam Pig - Jallopy : Mr. Turnip - Jennings - The 
Bell Family, etc., etc. Delightfully illustrated in colour 


gs 6d net 


Lorna Hill’s 


BROGEEN FOLLOWS IT WAS ALL THROUGH 
PATIENCE 


THE MAGIC TUNE 
and 


A book which is s to catch 
the pin of Cishenen thipews. THEY arurace HER 


—JOHN O’LONDON’S 

Grand out-of-doors books, full 
of descriptions of pony riding, 
swimming, tennis and so on. 


Each 9s 6d net 


I, CAPTAIN ANSON 
Ronald Syme 


A story which cannot fail to 
enthral the young.—THE QUEEN 
Illustrated by Jack Matthew Jijustvated by William Stobbs 
10s 6d net 


Patricia Lynch’s 


Illustrated by Peggy Fortnum 
ros 6d net 


TIGER MOUNTAIN 
Angus MacVicar 


First serialised on the BBC 
Children’s Hour. 


gs 6d net 
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Dylan Thomas 


Collected Poems 
1934-52 


“ At his best he is unique, 
for he distils an exquisite 
mysterious moving quality 
which defies analysis as 
supreme lyrical - poetry 
always has.” 

CYRIL CONNOLLY 

(Sunday Times) 

12s. 6d. net 


Mrs. Robert 


Henrey 
An Exile in Soho 


“Mrs. Henrey dealing 
splendidly with a great 
theme that might have 
been used by Balzac or 
Maupassant.” 
CHRISTOPHER SYKES 
(Observer) 
16s. net 





The 5/- book 
for your own shelves, 
and providing Christmas 
gifts for all 


Over 600 Great Books 
from 


Fiction - History 
Biography - Poetry 
Travel - Philosophy 


and other sections in 
Everyman’s 
Library 


Complete works only, 
many volumes containing 
from 600 to 900 pages. 


Cloth bound, gold lettered 


and only §/- a volume 


ALL GOOD BOOKSHOPS 
STOCK THEM 


and can give you a full list, 
or you can get the list post 
free from the publishers: 
J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
Bedford St., London W.C.2 
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MOVABLE FEASTS 


By ARNOLD PALMER 


An erudite and witty survey of the eating habits of our 
ancestors over the past 150 years. 


*... a delicious snack of a book, filled with surprising 


RANDALL DAVIDSON 


Archbishop of Canterbury 
By G. K. A. BELL 


(Bishop of Chichester) 


THIRD EDITION 


With a new, long Preface. 











16s. net 


Observer 











Illustrated. - 45s. net 


‘, . . the new Preface adds value to what is still the 
outstanding biography in the language of an Archbishop 


Church Times 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 











Nine and Onwards 


Redcap Runs Away. By Rhoda Power. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 
The Baron's Hostage. By Geoffrey Trease. (Phoenix. 9s. 6d.) 
Young Master Carver. By A. Stephen Tring. (Phoenix. 9s. 6d.) 


Four Farthings and a Thimble. By Margaret J. Baker. (Bodley Head. 


9s. 6d.) 


Tessie Growing Up. By Priscilla M. Warner. (Blackwell. 10s. 6d.) 
On Stage Please. By Joan Selby-Lowndes. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
Barbie. By Kitty Barne. (Dent. 9s. 6d.) 

Jungle Child. By Caroline Davis. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 

Spirit of Punchbowl Farm. By Monica Edwards. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
The Dark Island. By Anne Barrett. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 

The Children’s Summer. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Cassell. 9s. 6d.) 


Dont look now, hardly breathe, but this year’s novels for children 
of nine onwards do suggest that we may be passing out of 
the era of dogged didacticism that has dulled and bedevilled children’s 
books for so long. ** The minds of young people are now manufac- 
tured like webs of linen, all like... . All play of imagination is carefully 
discouraged,’’ wrote Catherine Sinclair just over a hundred years 
ago in her preface to Holiday House. And, remembering what glories 
her fictional innovation heralded in, we may not be too sanguine in 
discerning a gleam in this year’s books that may augur another such 
splendid half-century. 

But we'll save the better ones to the end, and start with the familiar, 
solid, but in its own way admirable fare. The historical period in 
which we are being educated this year is the mediaeval. Rhoda 
Power writes of a fourteenth-century village smith’s son in Redcap 
Runs Away, and with his wanderings deftly imports much information 
about the strolling entertainers and the life of country and town ; 
but—and this is the outstanding fault of most of these books—the 
characterisation is hopeless, and I should have thought that its future, 
as those of the next two, lay not in the home but in the classroom 
where it could be enlivened by ** project *’ or dramatisation. 

Very similar comments must apply to The Baron's Hostage and 
Young Master Carver, the former dealing with the Simon de Montfort 
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ask your bookseller (if he's any copies left) 

to show you John Hadfield's lovely anthology, | 
A BOOK OF BzaUTY (published by Hulton at 17/6). 
‘If ever a book lived up to its title, says 
Daniel George, ‘this does.* It is an enchanting | 
blend of poetry & prose, music & pictures 
(sixty-three of them, half in superb colour). ) 
Perhaps you saw Harold Nicolson's page of 4 
enthusiastic praise for it in the SPECTATOR, 
Walter de la Mare calls it ‘a delicious book. * § 
| ‘One of the finest of the kind I bave seen in > 
these times’ is Edmind Blunden's judgement. 
Howard Spring writes: ‘I do not know of eny 4 
book of the sort that has pleased m more.’ 
At seventeen-and-six it is phenomenal value 


~ ask your bookseller what he thinks about ; 
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period, the latter with Edward III's reign. Again, the characters are 
hopelessly modern in outlook and vocabulary, and the historical 
value is confined to fact and event. But these last are so well covered 
in all three books that it is a very great pity that the strange afflatus 
called spirit of the age should remain so obstinately absent. 

The family books are all a good deal better than they were, all 
touched with at least a hint of imaginative flight. I best enjoyed one 
meant for the youngest of my age-group, Four Farthings and a Thimble. 
It’s a simple conventional story about the family who leave the dreary 
town flat for the dream-house in the country—but we must always 
remember that to a child not even Cinderella is trite. This book, which 
is charmingly written, is unusual for our times in maintaining a simple 
but devout religious note throughout. 

Tessie Growing Up has the usual failure of characterisation, though 
the author /as tried to introduce a moral struggle when she makes 
her heroine become obsessed with the ramshackle caravan to the 
neglect of sterner necessities. The moral is, indeed, plain, but the 
reader perceives it rather than feels it. The illustrations by the 
author are very nice indeed, and both the country life and the rehabili- 
tation of the old caravan give imaginative colour. 

School-stories are sparse these days, but oddly agreed in decrying 
the conventional schools for the more progressive ones. On Stage 
Please is the only one of these books that is resolutely urban, and 
tells of Clare, a flop at the strict boarding-school, making good at 
the London theatrical school which is a thinly disguised Italia Conti’s. 
Many parents may disapprove of the assumptions that snatched 
sandwich meals, lipstick and a very casual attitude to routine are 
reasonable concomitants of a theatrical training. I myself thought 
the life depicted sounded rather a grubby one, but then I never wanted 
to go on the stage, and I quite see the book would be an encouraging 
delight for those who do. Barbie, again, has characters typical rather 
than individual with the exception of its heroine, a young girl come 
from Austria to her English cousins and devoted to the violin. Despite 
a fundamentally ordinary story, this book does convey something of 
the single-minded devotion of the artist, and stresses the duty of 
giving willingly what gift one has to offer. 

Jungle Child, a first novel, is also an unusual one, the story of 
Elfrida, the daughter of an English Forestry Officer in India, who lost 
her mother at birth. The father is totally uninterested in the child, 
who runs wild and grabs what training and education she can from 
the Indian life around her. Grammar and prose-style are the faults 
here, but both characterisation and surroundings are colourful and 
strange. 

My last two books strike a very odd note for today in that they 
both contain evocations of spirits of the past, unexplained and inex- 
plicable—O shades of the Tapestry Room ! Spirit of Punchbowl Farm 
is one of a series distinguished by exceptionally sensible writing about 
the countryside ; in this one, notice the badger’s burial of her mate. 
The people are much better than usual, and there’s a good story 
around the decision to save or cut down an old yew-tree. The 
vision of the past is marred only by that trying detail that all writers 
except John Dickson Carr have always forgotten, that the first 
thing you'd notice is how differently people spoke. The Dark 
Island is a very good adventure story set in the West of Ireland, 


well invented, well written and marked by a rare combination of 


poetic responsiveness and good horse-sense. 

And since grown-ups who have dutifully read so far for the sake 
of their young deserve a reward for themselves, they shall have it in 
The Children’s Summer, a reprint of a book about remembered child- 
hood that stands with—but I think above—Kenneth Grahame’s 
Dream Days. MARGHANITA LASKI. 


Praise Be For All Things Large 


Praise be for all things large and much and grand— 
Great Britain, much ado and talking big ; 

Much of a muchness, Greats, Big Ben’s big-hand, 
The Great (Grand Duke), the not-so-great (big-wig) ; 


For Greater Celandines, great guns, Great Scott, 
The big battalions and Great Expectations ; 

Big Business which produces the big shot ; 

For Grand Hotels (if they ’re exaggerations). 


Praise magnums, Magna Carta and mag. ops., 

Largesse and by-and-large and the Great Bear 

(But not at large). Praise Grand-stands and Big Tops— 
And if you largely differ, much I care. 


Justin RICHARDSON. 
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For Older Children 


The Gentle Falcon. By Hilda Lewis. (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Rich Inheritance. By Winefride Nolan. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 


Young Harry Tremayne. By Roland Pertwee. (Oxford University Press. 
10s. 6d.) 


The Enchanted. By Elizabeth Coatsworth. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 

Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard. By Eleanor Farjeon. 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Saracen’s Tower. By Ralph Hammond. 

Tiger Mountain. By Angus MacVicar. (Burke. 9s. 6d.) 

Bill Brown, C.I.D. By Alan Brock. (Dent. 9s. 6d.) 

Red Conker. By Kathleen Mackenzie. (Evans. 9s. 6d.) 

Magpie and Miss Winter. By Kathleen Mackenzie. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 

Prince among Ponies. By Josephine Pullein-Thompson. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 

Rainbow and Speedy. By Esme Hamilton. (Bodley Head. 10s. 6d.) 

Our Exploits at West Poley. By Thomas Hardy. (Oxford University 


(Oxford 


(Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


Press. 9s. 6d.) 
The Story of George Stephenson. By John Thomas. (Oxford University 
Press. 8s. 6d.) 


The Wonder Book of Aircraft. (Ward Lock. 12s. 6d.) 
Exploring Old Buildings. By Evelyn Clark. (Hollis and Carter. 16s.) 


Law and Order (Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia, Vol. X). (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 30s.) 


PLOUGHING through the season’s offering of books for ‘‘ older 
boys and girls,’’ one concludes that most of their authors have 
strictly delimited their audience. Intelligent adolescents, they 
have decided, put away childish things and forage on their parents’ 
bookshelves. Anything written especially for teen-agers had there- 
fore better be addressed to the unintelligent ; to desperately hearty 
Overgrown urchins of either sex on whom such luxuries as decent 
prose, the humours and subtleties of character, the poetry, wonder 
and pity of life, would be wasted. Dialogue is conventionally 
colloquial or conventionally stilted ; general ideas are as thoroughly 
taboo as sex ; any psychological monstrosity is permissible ; of the 
fiction-writer’s craft, indeed, only one maxim is honoured—the story 
must move, fast and continuously. In one respect only the young 
are allowed to be more exacting than their elders ; they want, it 
seems, lots of technical detail, and they want it correct. Speed and 
documentary accuracy are respectable elements in any narrative, but 
need they be its only redeeming features ? 


One shining exception to this melancholy rule is The Gentle Falcon, 
a historical novel whose heroine is maid of honour to the little Queen 
Isabelle, child-wife of Richard II. This has distinction by any 
standards ; the fact that it is extremely exciting is the least of its 
virtues. Learning fused and fired by creative imagination ; a poetic 
gift ; a painter’s eye for shape, colour, vivid visual detail—all build 
up an unforgettable picture of Chaucer’s England. Other historical 
novéls in the current crop suffer unfairly by comparison. 


Rich Inheritance is well above average, a soundly built and 
pleasantly written tale of a Catholic family under the Elizabethan 
persecution. Its tendentiousness may well be forgiven by non- 
Catholic readers blushing for Westward Ho ! Young Harry Tremayne 
is a lively medley of Jeffery Farnol, Baroness Orczy, and—faintly— 
Stevenson ; a good yarn, but no more. 


The fairy-tale or fantasy is not nowadays a genre. supposedly 
popular outside the nursery. Of the two examples here, one is a 
resounding success. The Enchanted is delicious, an up-to-date echo 
of American trappers’ folklore. It successfully enforces the sus- 
pension of disbelief ; when the incredible truth is revealed (though 
the lovely illustrations have given a broad hint) concerning little 
Molly Perdry, the farmer’s bride, one says happily, ‘‘ Of course ! ’’ 
The Enchanted has, for all its charm, the astringency of a New 
England apple. Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard, first published 
in 1921 and now reprinted, is all honey, sugar, treacle and clotted 
cream. It is fair to add, with respectful bewilderment, that a 
distinguished critic has compared it favourably to the work of 
Walter de la Mare. 


Contemporary adventure is, of course, the juvenile-writer’s best 
bet and most typical product. Easy leader in this class is Saracen’s 
Tower, with stolen plans, Ishmaelite sea-adventure, Mediterranean 
smugglers, plots and perils in the best Hammond Innes manner, 
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but without that lurid element of extreme violence and cruelty which 
makes the works of Mr. Hammond’s a/ter ego dubious meat for the 
possibly sensitive young. Tiger Mountain is a real collector’s piece, 
a truly awe-inspiring hotchpotch of Rider Haggard, James Hilton, 
John Buchan and Conan Doyle. (Aeroplane crash in the Gran Chaco 
—rumours of Lost Tribe with young White Queen raising hopes of 
survival—rescue expedition led by bronzed and aquiline V.C.—etc.) 
Not a book for civilised parents to give their young, but enthusiastic- 
ally recommended to less responsible uncles. 

Bill Brown, C.1.D., is an honest and exciting near-documentary, 
taking its hero through enrolment and training in the Force to the 
climax of a hair-raisingly topical murder case. Red Conker and 
Magpie and Miss Winter, dealing respectively with skulduggery in the 
stables and murderously-minded poultry-thieves, blend juvenile 
detection of an undocumentary kind with different degrees of horse- 
worship. Both are well up to the not very exacting standard of their 
formula. Prince among Ponies raises the Houhnyhhm-cult to the 
higher plane of total obsession. It is competently written, and the 
cardboard characters occasionally jerk into something like life. In 
Rainbow and Speedy, a gentle Irish horse-story innocent, but for one 
riding accident, of any adventure at all, the equine characters are mere 
lovable animals, not fetishes ; what a relief ! 

It is instructive to compare with all these Our Exploits at West 
Poley, Hardy’s newly-resurrected boys’ serial. The story of how two 
youngsters light-heartedly diverted an underground stream in the 
Mendips, and found themselves consequently arbiters of the welfare 
of two villages, could well have been written today ; but Hardy 
assumed, unlike any modern serial-writer, that his readers would take 
an intelligent interest in a moral issue. The gradually-achieved con- 
viction of his heroes that no man or boy is wise enough to play 
Providence is as much part of the plot as their hairsbreadth escape 
from subterranean drowning. 

And so, finally, to the. non-fiction class ; the vivid and well- 
documented little biography of George Stephenson ; the Wonder Book 
of Aircraft, worthily taking its place in a popular series ; Exploring 
Old Buildings, a fascinating introduction to architecture, just right for 
an alert fourteen-year-old, hung on a thread of story suited to a 
moronic ten ; and Vol. X of the Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia, which, 
under the general heading ‘* Law and Order,’’ deals with subjects 
ranging from Commandos to the Crown and Torts to totalitarianism. 
It contains at least one most shocking howler—Marshall Aid is 
actually described as a loan—and the need to compress, to simplify 
and to give young readers plenty of picturesque and concrete material 
among so much necessary abstraction has produced some other 
results likely to raise expert eyebrows. It is, however, up-to-date, well 
illustrated and altogether a useful introduction to the encyclopaedia 
habit ; not everyone’s Christmas gift, but one could always wrap it 
up along with Tiger Mountain. HoNOR CROOME, 


Choose your Christmas gift from this 
selection of books by 


W. Somerset 
MAUGHAM 


The Complete Short Stories 


In three volumes at 45s. the set or 15s. per volume, each 
about 500 pages. With introductions by the author. 


The Collected Plays 
In three volumes, uniform with the Complete Short Stories, 
each 600 pages. 


45s. the three volumes or 15s. per volume. 


His Latest Success 

The Vagrant Mood 
‘*,. the edge of the cutting blade ...is as keen and as 

devastating as at any moment of the master’s life.” 

BIRKENHEAD, Time and Tide. 

** |... witty, enjoyable, highly civilised.” 
JOCELYN BROOKE, Sunday Times. 
Ordinary edition 12s. 6d. Limited signed edition 3 guineas. 

(December 15) 


HEINEMANN 
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MORE CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


A Man and His Legend 


Arnold Bennett. By Reginald Pound. 


** T HAve never had a clear or fixed ambition,’’ stated Arnold Bennett, 
towards the end of his days. The career with its stupendous impetus 
was, we are to take it, without plan : it was typical that he shrank 
from autobiography, which infers the wish to stamp a pattern on life. 
** Everything has gone wrong, my girl,’’ he muttered to Dorothy 
Cheston Bennett as he lay confusedly dying. There had been a 
succession of ups-and-downs, of eventualities ; nothing so singly 
traceable as an ascent or descent ; nothing yet to evaluate as a whole, 
in the last issue. If he intended to look back, he died too soon. 
There had been Success, a long range of peaks of unequal height, 
separated by dips of unequal depth, drifted across by some undefined 
nightmare. There had been the incredible realisation of the vie révée 
on the part of an original nobody from the Six Towns (he elected to 
call them Five for the sake of euphony) and the deliberate, prodigal 
spinning of a legend. There had been accomplishment on a scale 
wearying even to remember : the unremitting, killing, ambidexterous 
work-—-one hand for money, the other for fame in art. There had 
been ‘* mental efficiency,’’ sustained against a background of 
insomnia. Almost every day was on record, there in the Journals ; 
totals of words per annum were added up. To what all amounted, 
others were left to say. 

Much too much, accordingly falls on the biographer. Mr. Reginald 
Pound has been left to tackle a story which lacks shape—had it had 
shape, Bennett might well have written it. Mr. Pound’s task has been 
rendered factually easy, psychologically probably more exacting, by 
the massive existence of the Journals ; in addition to these he has 
had recourse to letters till now unpublished, friends’ memories and 
the talk, albums and documents of the Bennett relatives. He has 
followed the track through the Six Towns, and back through the 
scenes of a vanished London. Thoroughness, blended with fascina- 
tion, has perhaps caused Mr. Pound to mass almost too much material 
for a single purpose—or too much, at least, for any purpose but his. 
For he does reflect in a somewhat unwieldy book the high-powered 
unwieldiness of the life ; if his manner is inconsecutive, so were 
Arnold Bennett's fortunes ; if his pages seem overcrowded, so were 
the years. At least, Mr. Pound has given us a full-sized portrait. 


Arnold Bennett desired celebrity, and won it : he revelled in what 
was won. Only a giant temperament could sustain so much— 
the glare, the pressure, the tempo. He had been an uncouth adoles- 
cent, moody, cramped by a speech defect, an uncertain scholar, a 


(Heinemann, 2!Is.) 





A prized possession 


for all lovers of the works of 


ANDRE GIDE 
The Logbook of the Coiners 


Translated and annotated by JusTIN O'BRIEN 


In June, 1919, Andre Gide began a journal in which he jotted 
down, from day to day, his ideas for a new novel -—- The Coiners. 
The journal became a repository for his impressions and 
passing fancies, his views on writing, his methods and progress, 
and its pages show the gradual evolution of his great novel. 
This lovely edition of the Logbook is limited to 500 copies, 
designed and printed by the Curwen Press on mould-made 
paper and bound in a specially lithographed patterned cloth. 


80 pp. Demy 8vo. 30/- net. 


CASSELL 











slow developer. It happened that the first story he ever read (read to 
himself, that was) was The Ugly Duckling : it was to fill him with 
** a sense of the deep sadness which pervades all romance, beauty and 
adventure ’’—none the less, it was in search of those that, as a youth, 
he left the Midlands for London., H. G. Wells, years later, found 
himself ** exposed to the question whether Bennett was an educated 
type. I would say that in my sense of the word he was absolutely 
immune to education and that he did not need it.’’ Enough that he 
learned French, and he read the masters : there set in an association 
of France with genius, an identification of art with fame. Mr. Pound 
finds that a desire to emulate, not an intention to excel, was the 
career’s mainspring : a phantasmagoric image of Second Empire 
affluence, homage and prestige. Bennett's life conformed, by the 
end, to his most extreme wish : as a novelist he is probably all the 
better for having /ived his fantasies, not written them. Nor, as a man, 
was he doomed to outlive their spell—the yacht, the dinners, the ball- 
rooms, the palatial hotels, the fine festive houses : nothing gorgeous 
and concrete came to be Dead Sea fruit. Intangibles, it may be, were 
less certain : in the major novels, where he allows space, melancholy 
follows at slow march behind the characters ; he traced in fiction 
what he ignored in life—the inevitability of the route of fate. These 
are works of fulfilment, not of desire, lacking—it has later been 
found—in poetry. The great French, it must be recollected, were his 
masters. The many secondary novels are works of gusto, addiction, 
dry sense, notation, method. It appears that he sometimes did know, 
sometimes not, on which of two planes, as a novelist, he was writing. 
He had an almost dehumanised concentration ; he had arrived at 
perfected craft. 

** Am I an artist ?°’ The stir, the hope, the premonitory inkling 
of a sensation began early; the Journals registered a suspense, 
between arrogance and uncertainty. Impatience for verdicts, after 
each book, gave place to impatience with them. Affirmation came 
with The Old Wives’ Tale: Wells spoke, Conrad spoke, then Hardy. 
Clayhanger and the later Riceyman Steps were also to stand up, rocks, 
over his otherwise tidal reputation. Generally, reception was 
uncertain, sales only just less so ; sales, at home, in America, never 
completely dropped, but above a point the market stayed unpredict- 
able. Arnold Bennett’s intense concern with money, once found 
faintly repugnant, seems sympathetic now: he was haunted by 
insecurity, never forgot the pawnshop. Money was an affirmation 
he had to have ; something he had to generate by the brain. Journa- 
lism, with which he began and ended, brought in the money rapidly 
with most sureness ; the rate soared, with his authority, to half a 
crown a word. Power became total in this sphere—Arnold Bennett, 
book-critic, was the kingmaker ; the best-seller lists waited upon his 
pen. 

Many of his contemporaries are still living ; Mr. Pound must there- 
fore evoke the man both for those who knew him and those who 
know but the legend—legend already a little blurred, already worked 
upon by distortion. The touch on the private life, the domestic 
chaos, has been, one may say, excellently discreet ; the abiding friend- 
ships (Bennett broke few contacts) and the dementing relationship 
with the theatre have been accorded the space their importance asks. 


About the fact of celebrity there is a touch of miracle. Arnold 
Bennett's queer body, jutting unfinished face, bounderish hair-crest, 
puffed eyelids and wobbling chin might have been specially moulded 
for their rdle. There was a sublimation of disability. Bonhomousness, 
a splendid air of top form, stood guard over the inner tensions ; his 
Midland recalcitrance sprang surprises—you never knew where you 
had him ; that was the best of all. The never-mastered stammer gave 
further, grand, arresting drama to speech. He had himself charged 
the stammer, years ago, to the conflict within him of two wills—one 
anxious to speak and the other not. How much silence stayed in him, 
we shall never know. ELIZABETH BOWEN. 


Scottish Portrait-Painter 


The Life and Art of Allan Ramsay. By Alastair Smart. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 30s.) 
[ ACCEPTED with alacrity the job of reviewing this book ; I wanted 
to learn about Ramsay. Ever since the Exhibition of Scottish Atr 
in the Royal Academy in 1938 I have greatly admired him. Room Il 
in our galeries was filled with his pictures ; they seemed to reflect 
something from contemporary French art, though it was not then 
fashionable to be influenced by it. He painted with rare competence, 
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DISTINCTIVE 
GIFT BOOKS 


* * “An engrossing book born of first - hand 
experience. A picture of Indian life prior to and 
following the partition..’—John O’London’s 
Weekly 


PUNJAB PRELUDE 
L. F. LOVEDAY PRIOR 


author of «Horse of the Sun’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 18s. net 


* * “So well written that anyone can browse in 
it with pleasure.” —The Spectator 


BERKELEY SQUARE 
TO BOND STREET 


The Early History of the neighbourhood 
B. H. JOHNSON 


Illustrations and maps. 30s. net 


* * “He makes his book vivid and personal” 
—The Times 


MEN & DISCOVERIES 


IN ELECTRICITY 
BRYAN MORGAN 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


* * “Nothing could be better devised to assist 
the reader in forming his first tastes.”-— Observer 


THE ART OF THE 
MODERN POTTER 


IN ENGLAND 
GEORGE WINGFIELD DIGBY 
64 pp. of Illustrations. 16s. net 


* * “Adventure undertaken for the best possible 
reason—merely for the devil of it.” 


—Jolin Dickson Carr 


HEAVEN HAS CLAWS 
ADRIAN CONAN DOYLE 
Illustrated. 16s, net 


* * “This story of the 3rd Crusade combines 
great vigour with a rich romanticism.” 
—The Scotsman 


MEN LIKE SHADOWS 
DOROTHY CHARQUES 


author of « Time’s Harvest. ’”’ —115s. net 


JOHN MURRAY 






































| FABER BOOKS| 


Period Piece GWEN RAVERAT 


The perfect present for everyone 





“A thoroughly charming book.’ — Manchester Guardian. 
* Altogether delightful."—Times Literary Supplement. ‘ Will 
obviously quickly establish itself as a classic.’—Punch. 
75 drawings, 21s. 
4th large printing 


A Dean’s Apology C. A. ALINGTON 
A quiet charm pervades the former Dean of Durham’s partly 
autobiographical. study, lit with humour and salted with 
reminiscence. ~ 12s, 6d. 


Thomas Becket of Canterbury ALFRED DUGGAN 
The author’s life and character told against a background of the 
turbulent twelfth century. By the author of Conscience of the 
King. Illustrated. 12s, 6d. 


Handbook of English Mediaeval Costume 

C. WILLETT & PHYLLIS CUNNINGTON 
An exhaustive work of easy reference, describing and illustrating 
the dress and accessories of men and women in Mediaeval 
England. With over 300 drawings, some in colour. 30s. 


The Anathemata DAVID JONES 
An original new work by the author of Jn Parenthesis, *‘ A 
strange, individual, often rarely impressive and beautiful work.’— 
Western Mail. Illustrated with inscriptions and drawings, 25s. 


The God of the Witches MARGARET MURRAY 


A new edition of a long unobtainable book embodying a 
revolutionary theory of the survival of the witch-cult in 
primitive religion. Fully illustrated. 21s. 


The Ruhr N. J. G. POUNDS 
An economic study of the development of this vital area, set 
against its historical and geographical background. 

With many maps and diagrams, 25s. 


Introducing East Africa MONA MACMILLAN 


‘A careful and most valuable account. . . . Mrs. Macmillan 
has an excellent eye for local colour . . . she is interested and yet 
objective in all her reporting.’—Church Times, 2i1s, 


Expert Bidding at Contract Bridge 
SAMUEL M. STAYMAN 


ELY CULBERTSON says: ‘ Stayman is the unusual combina- 
tion of a great player and a great theoiist. His record as a 
player speaks for itself; there is hardly anyone in any part of 
the world who can surpass it.’ 10s, 6d, 


Faber Gallery of Oriental Art 


with 10 colour plates, each 12s. 6d. 


Japanese Colour Prints by WILFRED BLUNT 
Kangra Painting by W. G. ARCHER 


| 24 RUSSELL SQUARE LONDON W.C.1 | 
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THE RULING 
FEW 


SIR DAVID KELLY 


“ Triumphant His brief analysis of the social 
and political background of each capital is perhaps 
the most valuable feature of this amusing, discur- 
sive, ultra-readable autobiography.” —The Observer 
“ Brilliant. . . An 
book.”"-—Sir RoBERI 
Sunday Times. 

“ A career not only useful but in the best sense 
diverting to read about.’’"—The Times. 

‘‘ Cheerfulness repeatedly breaks through diplo- 
macy's serious background.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“What all worth-while biography should be; a 
mirror of the time and world in which the narrator 
has lived, relating personal experiences to the vital 
issues.” — Times Lit. Supp. Illus. 25s. 


important and memorable 
Bruce LockHarT in the 


Francis Thompson 
& Wilfrid Meynell 


VIOLA MEYNELL 


‘ Both an illuminating picture of the literary atmo- 
sphere of the time and an intelligent description of 
two curiously associated personalities ... Excel- 
lent." — Harold Nicolson in The Observer. ‘‘ This 
sensitive study makes a valuable book.” — 
Manchester Guardian. Tilus. 18s. 


The Wisdom of 
the Sands 


ANTOINE DE SAINT-EXUPERY 


‘A subtle, fascinating and wise writer... It is 
profound, beautiful and intensely exciting.”"— 
John Connell, E. News. “A contemporary and 
inspiring philosophy.’”—The Listener. “ This 
great book.’’—The Observer. 2Is. 


Bolivar 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


“A truly great biography.”"—The Observer. “A 
valuable and monumental achievement.’’—Swnday 
Times. ‘‘ Fascinating.” —The Times. ‘‘ Superb.”"— 
Daily Telegraph. “ Brilliant.” —Spectator. 

710 pages. Illus. 45s. 
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sincere, tender portraits which give me (a portrait-painter myself) 
the feeling that they were very like the people who sat for them. His 
colour was delicate and very personal; the design careful and 
ingenious. 

Now that,! have read this book carefully I know that Ramsay, in 
addition to being this admirable portrait-painter, was intelligent, 
extremely cultured, moved in the very highest literary circles and 
was the friend of Hume and Horace Walpole, was approved of by 
Voltaire and loved by Dr. Johnson. But the most incredible thing 
about him was that, for the last eighteen years of his life, he apparently 
did no painting and encouraged the impression that he himself 
preferred to be known as ** a dilettante in law and politics.’’ That 
is a difficult thing to explain. It seems to me almost unbelievable. 
It is true that in 1778 he hurt his arm, a mishap from which he never 
recovered, and when Ramsay lived the world was not ready to accept 
incompetent pictures from a great man merely because he had 
arthritis. 

The other thing that amazed me was the casual reference to the 
fact that Ramsay employed a drapery-painter called Joseph Van- 
hacken ; now if there is one thing that strikes a portrait-painter 
when he looks at Ramsay’s pictures it is the extreme beauty of the 
drapery, the care with which it is arranged, the ingenuity with which 
the folds, the shadows, the lights help the design. A perfect instance 
of this is the picture belonging to Lord Bute of the young King 
George III, in which the pattern of drapery is exquisitely ingenious. 
If | have not misunderstood Mr. Smart, it almost looks as if the part 
of the painting which I admire most was not done by Ramsay. 
I find it almost impossible to believe. If Vanhacken painted that 
beautiful drapery for Ramsay, why did he not do as much for other 
painters as well? It won't do at all. That all portrait-painters used 
drapery-painters in those days is, | am told, correct, and I cannot get 
round that one, but I would like to point out that in no other pictures 
but Ramsay's is this beautiful drapery to be found; it is not 
unreasonable to claim that he designed it. 

I said that his colour was very delicate and personal ; the whites 
in Lady Mary Coke’s gown are of a rare quality, and he found 
something like the perfect pose for Lady Susan Fox Strangways and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montague, a pose which Reynolds was not too proud 
to use more than once. I enjoyed Mr. Smart’s book ; nobody who 
feels as | do about portrait-painting can fail to enjoy it. There 
remains the mystery—fancy being able to paint the Anne Broun of 
1763, and not to want to go on painting ! A good deal of admiration 
is expressed in this book for Ramsay’s drawings, and I should very 
much like to see some more of them, because I am a little disappointed 
with several of the ones here illustrated. And when Mr. Smart 
describes one particular drawing of a nude woman as being like 
Boucher I have the honour to disagree with him. But I should like 
to congratulate him upon this most interesting book. 

GERALD KELLY. 


A Romantic in Revolt 
Collected Poems (1934-1952). By Dylan Thomas. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 


‘* | HoNouR rhythm and rhyme, which first makes poetry what it 
is ; but its real depth and most profound effect, that which fashions 
truth and furthers mankind, is what remains of poetry after it has 
been translated into prose,’’ said Goethe. This is a statement which 
separates very sharply the classical from the romantic tendency. 
The classicist expresses thought and experience which are ** poetic ’’ 
material long before he has put them into rhyme and rhythm. When 
translated into prose, the intrinsically poetic nature of the subject 
remains. It also might be said to follow that the classicist translates 
his subject-matter into poetic forms just because poetry happens to 
be the most suitable vehicle for certain ideas which ‘* fashion truth 
and further mankind.’’ 

When it is put in this way, one sees that a good deal of modern 
poetry has, in the past ten years, developed a classicist tendency. 
Both Eliot and Auden are more and more preoccupied with ideas 
and experiences which are poetry even when they are prose. The 
aim of such poetry is to use words and forms in such a way that 
they give religious experience an even greater definition and vivid- 
ness. The tendency is for poetry to become a kind of intensely 
imagined portrayal of ideas which exist beyond or outside the poetry. 
Words are used with the utmost precision, and the delight of reading 
such poetry is the sensitivity with which words and forms express 
ideas secn through the poetry, as through a stained-glass window 
which transforms a landscape seen through it, but which at the 
same time imitates its contours. ow 

Dylan Thomas represents a romantic revolt against this classicist 
tendency which has crystallised around the theological views of 
Eliot and Auden. It is a revolt against more than this, against the 
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Oxford, Cambridge and Harvard intellectualism of much modern 
poetry in the English language; against the King’s English of 
London and the South, which has become a correct idiom capable 
of refinements of beauty, but incapable of harsh effects, coarse 
texture and violent colours. The romantic tendency is to regard 
poetry as a self-sufficient kingdom of poetic ideas, owing no allegiance 
to any other system of thought, in which words become sensations 
and sensations words. For Keats his Ode to Psyche was a habit- 
able bower in which the poet who had renounced everything except 
poetic experience could take up his residence. 

The romantic characteristic of Dylan Thomas is that his poems 
contain the minimum material which can be translated into prose. 
He does not use words with the kind of precision to which Mr. Eliot 
has accustomed us—just as Keats did not use them with the precision 
of Pope—because they are not directed to any concept outside the 
poetry. They are related to one another within the poem, like the 
colours of a painting, by the exercise of that sensuous word-choosing 
faculty of his imagination which cares more for the feel of words 
than for their intellectual meanings. A powerful emotion—we may 
suppose—suggests to Dylan Thomas an image or succession of 
images, and it is these which he puts down, without bringing forward 
into consciousness the ideas which are associated with such images. 
He suppresses the intellectual links between a chain of images, 
because they are non-sensuous. 

The few critical comments which Dylan Thomas has made on his 
poetry show that he is peifectly aware of what he is up to. Heisa 
highly intelligent man, determined to keep the intellect in its place. 
He is also the tough boy from Wales with the ‘‘ gift of the gab ”’ 
and a suspicion of London and all it stands for: a kind of literary 
Lloyd George breaking up an Asquithian conspiracy of writers 
from Oxford and Cambridge who ruled the roost when he came to 
town. 

Dylan Thomas is frequently described as a ‘* pure poet,’’ but he 
is nothing so sophisticated, literary and (to use the word in a purely 
aesthetic sense) decadent. He is a romantic revolting against a 
thin contemporary classical tendency, and driven by a rhetorical 
urge. His poetry is not so much influenced by, as soaked in, child- 
hood experiences of the Bible, and doubtless, also, Welsh bardic 
poetry. In his early poems there is much obscurely subjective 
material. As his detractors have pointed out, his metaphors are 
sometimes mixed and inexact ; his images sometimes will not stand 
up to a severely ‘* critical examination.’’ 

The weaker poems (mostly of what, at his present stage of develop- 
ment, must be called his ‘‘ middle period ’’) show that his poetry, 
unless it is galvanised into unity by some dramatically powerful 
situation, tends to fall apart into its separate components. It needs 
to be, in a quite obvious sense, inspired by a unifying vision, moment 
of self-realisation, great occasion, which organises the images around 
this centre. When this happens—as it does in the youthful poems 
inspired by a sense of adolescent wonder and the later ones which 
tend more and more to celebrate occasions—the writing becomes 
wonderfully coherent, and, if there are occasional obscurities, the 
poem as a whole is filled with joy and light. 

The discipline in Thomas’s best work has the quality which 
Goethe called ** demonic.’’ It is that of a very alive person able to 
relate his molten, turbulent ideas to certain primary, dithyrambic 
occasions. In poems like Ceremony After a Fire Raid, and Vision 
and Prayer Dylan Thomas has discovered not a subject-matter (that 
he has always had) but subjects which—after the impulse of the first 
juvenile poems—seemed rather lacking. This poetry is concentrated 
on the greater sensations of living: birth and death, vision and 
prayer, festive celebrations, like the two poems on his birthdays. 
In this poetry the reader feels very close to what Keats yearned for 
—a ** life of sensations ’’ without opinions and thoughts. 

STEPHEN SPENDER. 


The Creator of Jorrocks 


R. S. Surtees. By Leonard Cooper. (Arthur Barker. 15s.) 


Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds. By R.S. Surtees. (The Folio Society. 
30s.) 
Mr. Jorrocks stands, for Mr. Cooper, with Falstaff and Sir Toby 
Belch, Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Micawber in the gallery of the great 
comic characters in English literature. It is a claim often joyfully 
asserted by Surteesians who, for at least three generations, have 
quoted Handley Cross, Soapy Sponge and Facey Romford at 
one another without persuading the rest of the world that the creator 
of their heroes was much more than a period chronicler of the hunting 
field. There have been exceptions from Kipling to Virginia Woolf and 
including Maurois who once wrote, ‘** Si vous voulez connaitre le 











THE SATURDAY BOOK edited by John Hadfield 
‘* The Saturday Book has assumed the importance of 
Christmas Pantomime in our hearts.”’ NANCY SPAIN 
(Daily Express.) 25s. 

RICHARD CHURCH The Nightingale 


‘* A noble, wise and courageous book.’” JOHN CONNELL 
(Evening News.) ‘** A triumph.’’ MORCHARD BISHOP 
(John O’London’s.) 2nd imp. 10s. 6d. 


FRANK SWINNERTON Master Jim Probity 


** So skilled and so subtle... an adroit, amusing and 
enjoyable novel.’” PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON (John 
O’London’s.) 12s. 6d. 


ERICH MARIA REMARQUE Spark of Life 
** A great achievement.’’ (Scotsman.) ‘* So good and 
salutary that it must be read.’’ JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily 
Telegraph.) 15s. 
ROBERT NEILL Moon in Scorpio 
**So good that it is impossible to set a limit to what Mr. 
Neill may achieve as an historical novelist.’’ (Recorder.) 
: 12s. 6d, 
VIOLET TREFUSIS Don't Look Round 
** One of the best books of memoirs that has appeared 
lately ... every reader will enjoy this book.’’ 
SIR OSBERT SITWELL 16s, 
H. M. TOMLINSON Norman Douglas 


A scholarly and discursive tribute to an old friend by 
one of our most distinguished writers, 7s. 6d. 


JEAN WEBSTER-BROUGH 3 Prompt Copy 
An evocative book which tells the story of the famous 
theatrical family—their rise and successes. 
Illustrated. 15s. 
SECRET TIBET Fosco Maraini 


** An outstanding travel book, rich in colour, character 
drawing, observation and erudition.’’ (Sunday Times). 
60 photographs. 30s. 


NOEL COWARD Collected Sketches and Lyrics _.44, 
A wicked little volume just in time for Christmas Parties 
—contains Mad Dogs and English Men. 7s. 6d. 
DENNIS WHEATLEY Worlds far from Here 


A mystery omnibus containing They Found Atlantis, 
The Man who missed the War, Uncharted Seas. 1,150 
pages. 17s. 6d. 


DORIS LESLIE That Enchantress 


Her famous best-selling novel based on the life of Abigail 
Hill. ‘* These dry bones live.’” JOHN CONNELL (Evening 


News). 12s. 6d. 
hutchinson 
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“An excellent biography 
of a supreme figure in the history of South 


Africa and the British Commonwealth’’ 
—Daily Dispatch. 


JAN CHRISTIAN 
SMUTS 


BY HIS SON 


LORD TEDDER, Sunday Times 

‘* The amazing personality of this great humanist 
breathes again in this simple book. The world 
suffered a tragic loss when Smuts went, but much 
of his warm humanity and prophetic wisdom lives 
again in these pages.”’ 


Cc. R. ATTLEE, Daily Herald 

** Those of us who had the honour of his friend- 
ship will recognise the truth of the portrait and will 
be grateful for it. The book does, I think, bring 
out fully the moral and mental stature of the man 
and the great charm which he exercised over all 
who knew him.”’ 

Yorkshire Post 

‘* Mr. J. C. Smuts now joins Mr. Churchill among 
those whose literary commemoration of their 
fathers has been not merely an act of filial piety but 
an excellent achievement. Here is a living present- 
ment of a very great man.”’ 


Daily Telegraph 

** It is not easy for a son to write the life of his 
father—J. C. Smuts has succeeded brilliantly. 
(His) biography will hold the field for many years.” 
Sm. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 25, — net. 


SHEILA 


KAYE-SMITH 
Quartet in Heaven 


ROSE MACAULAY, The Listener 

‘* If her object was to interpret these difficult beings 
(Catherine of Genoa, Rose of Lima, Thérése of 
Lisieux, Cornelia Connelly) to an age a little out 
of touch with the symptoms of sanctity, she has 
succeeded very well. She has made her subjects 
credible human beings, stripping them of many of 
the sensational and sentimental legends wherewith 
the hagiolaters have bedizened them. One can 
believe this quartet, purged of a few follies, intelli- 
gently capable of heaven.’’ 


564 pp. 


Trish Independent 

** The excellence of this work with the author’s 
literary gifts so much in evidence will delight all 
who read it.”” 15,— net. 


CASSELL 























chef d’oeuvre du roman anglais, lisez Jorrocks.’’ The first sound 
of such tributes leaves the non-sporting lover of fiction as wary as 
does the approach of a fisherman with a story on his lips. 

Surtees is a hard novelist for whom to win converts because so 
much of his writing is concerned with horses and riders, and it is no 
use trying to hide this from the potential new reader of his books. 
Scenes set at the covert-side or in stables need no excuse for anyone 
with a relish for vivid racy prose, whatever it may be about, but the 
suspicion that masters and hounds are bores in print will never be 
dispelled. Allow that and add that Surtees, bringing out Jorrocks in 
serial parts just before Pickwick began, drew marvellously on his 
impressions of pre-Victorian London and Brighton—and still the 
full case for him is not made. He is an enigmatic novelist, and 
pleasure in his stories leads to curiosity about his life. Too little, 
unfortunately, is known about it. A brief and inaccurate notice 
in the Dictionary of National Biography has been supplemented by 
the fruitful researches of Mr. E. D. Cumming and Mr. Frederick 
Watson, to which Mr. Cooper has now added a critical biography 
that will at once delight the faithful and provoke them, here and 
there, to disagreement. 

The gap in knowledge of the biographies of great and of less than 
gteat writers is remarkable. The most ardent Dickensian or 
Thackerayan may well blench at tomes of letters and other small 
change that show no signs of stopping. Surtees remains a shadowy 
figure in the literary world. He had the acquaintance of Thackeray ; 
he quarrelled with Ainsworth and worked with Leech ; but he spent 
much of his comparatively brief life in a remote North Country 
home, and references to him are few and far between. He left no 
heirs to carry on his name, although, through his younger daughter, 
he was the giandfather of Field Marshal Lord Gort. Thus Mr. 
Cooper, like those who have gone over the ground before him, 
frequently finds himself checked. Still, he is able to sketch a fascinat- 
ing rough study of the town and country environment on which 
Surtees drew for raw material. 

It was a time when Croydon was a great sporting centre, and 
the railways were only just beginning to bring about a social revolu- 
tion. Surtees was a shrewd observer, and, as Mr. Cooper says, 
a master of dialogue. He made his servants a thieving, disreputable 
lot and scamped his women because he had to fit the deep vein of 
comedy in him to the needs of serial publication for a hearty public 
accustomed to knock-about in its favourite periodicals. Surely 
Mr. Cooper is lapsing from his normal tone of genial understanding 
when he rather pompously belabours Surtees for treating the ladies 
in a way ** hardly to his credit either as a man or as a writer.”’ Mr. 
Cooper must expect a roar of protest against his unpardonable 
remark that the death of Jack Spraggon is less moving than it might 
have been because that ** fine natural blackguard.”’ is ** a character 
whose passing it is impossible to regret.’” Strong men, Mr. Cooper, 
have had tears in their eyes at the thought that they had heard the 
last of Lord Scamperdale’s better half. Mr. Cooper will be forgiven 
when the reader reaches his apt choice of adjectives for the conversa- 
tion in Surtees—** crisp, accurate, colloquial, amusing and, above 
all, natural."” Even hare-hunters may forgive him for describing 
their sport as no more ancient that the parvenu (as they see it) chase 
of the fox. 

Anyone who does not know Surtees will find in Mr. Cooper sound 
reasons for wishing to make up for lost time, even if, in the process, 
he comes to different conclusions about stories and characters. The 
chapter-headings, chosen deliciously from Beckford and Jorrocks, will 
win the hearts of all who know how well worth exploring is this 
branch of light literature. 

The Folio Society, having already reproduced three volumes 
bringing in Sponge and Jorrocks, have now done Romford proud 
with a well-produced text and a wealth of colour-plates by Leech 
and H. K. Browne. A. P. RYAN. 


No Feast for the Gods 


Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Campbell: Their Correspondence. 
Edited by Alan Dent. (Gollancz. 21s.) 


A Le&GEeND has grown up round these letters, and on immediate 
impact they seem a bit of a fraud. Here are no documents of a 
grand affair. Here in fact is established once and for all that, in the 
usual sense of the word, there was no *‘ affair *’ at all. But neither 
is there here that ** glorious love charade,’’ that ** feast for the 
Gods,** which was Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s view of the letters in 
1932. Here are perhaps a dozen really striking letters, as letters— 
that is, apart from the fact that they are written by Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell or Bernard Shaw. Nearly a third of the volume consists 
of letters which discuss whether or not the other letters should be 
published, those of Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s on this subject being 
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A Friend Anywhere 


++... entertaining you, informing you—bringing the 
world to your chair, as ‘ London Calling’ will each week. 

Here for your leisured reading are BBC broadcast talks 
to the world brought together in infinite variety. Experts 
on politics or pottery, art or agriculture, speak through 
its illustrated pages. The story of Britain today finds its 
place alongside discussions on world affairs and the 
world’s pleasures. In addition ‘ London Calling’ publishes 
advance details of BBC overseas broadcasts day by day. 


A friend anywhere, in fact—for you or your friends 
everywhere. 
Single copies 6d. — annual subscription 25/- 


LONDON CALLING 


The Overseas Programme Journal of the BBC 


Ask your newsagent for a copy, or in case of difficulty, send a remittance of 
sixpence to: Circulation Manager, BBC Publications (L.C.3.), 

















35 Marylebone High Street, W.1. 
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Chaucer 


By Raymond Preston Illustrated 25s. net 
The author of ‘** Four Quartets’’ Rehearsed tackles the 
job of interpreting the work of Chaucer to the reader of 
today—something that needs to be done as much because 
of Chaucer’s contemporary significance as because of the 
difficulties he presents. 

**...a book of profound learning and very deep 
interest. ...”” The Tablet 


By Michael Mason 2s. 6d. net 
A contemporary poet applies the mediaeval technique of 
the dream-poem to conveying a vision of the modern 
Babel, and the way out of it. 


Recent Thought In 
Focus 


By Donald Nicholl 16s. net 


Another study of the modern Babel and the way out—this 
time from the philosopher's angle. 

** The great merit of Mr. Nicholl’s book is that he is 
always dealing with living issues ; and when he comes 
across serious objections to Christianity or to traditional 
positions in philosophy he never reaches out for stereo- 
typed answers and always avoids the ‘ knock-down’ 
refutation.”’ The Times Educational Supplement 
**. , « lively and brilliantly informed .. . no recent survey 
of modern thought has put over so forcibly, lucidly— 
yes, and scientifically—the central thesis that Truth is 


indivisible. . .. Birmingham Mail 
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A BONNIE FECHTER 
Lady Pentland 


The Life of the celebrated Ishbel, Countess of 
Aberdeen, social reformer and political hostess, by 


her daughter. 21s. 
| ENGLISH MYTHS & TRADITIONS 
Henry Bett 


“Quite fascinating in its scope and variety. Dr. 
Bett’s knowledge of our traditions is immense and 
his method of conveying it has a highly effective 
random simplicity.””—Julian Symons in Manchester 
Evening News 12s. 6d. 


WELSH COUNTRY CHARACTERS 


D. Parry-Jones 
Sketches of the Welsh rural life that is fast disap- 
pearing. ‘‘ It is very well done, thoroughly authentic. 
The author’s feeling for the countryside has an 
almost mystical intensity.”.—Howard Spring in 
Country Life. 15s. 


MAPS AND MAPMAKERS 
R. V. Tooley 
A revised edition of a standard work, with a newchapter 
and illustrations. “ The first really extensive catalogue 
vaisonne on its subject.”—New Statesman. 42s. 


| THE CHANGING WILD LIFE OF 
| BRITAIN H. L. Edlin 


Man’s influence on his natural surroundings in 
i Britain is the theme of Mr. Edlin’s absorbing new 
book. The 117 excellent illustrations include colour 
plates, fine nature photographs and a wide selection 
of Bewick’s incomparable woodcuts. 21s. 
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carefully returned to her with Shaw’s answer so that they might be 
added to the collection—** a ridiculous practice,’’ as Shaw said. 

Shaw himself was indirectly responsible for the legend in refusing 
to allow Mrs. Campbell to publish his more intimate letters in her 
autobiography of 1922 and maintaining the ban until after his and 
his wife’s death. Mrs. Patrick Campbell contributed to it by build- 
ing them up in her mind in later years into something greater than 
they were, perhaps as a result of wishful thinking, for she was anxious 
to publish and short of money. But why did Shaw ban publication ? 
Was it only to spare Mrs. Shaw’s feelings? And, if there was 
nothing very indiscreet to be revealed—the few bitter references to 
Mrs. Shaw could have been cut out (...** oh, Mr. Mouse... when 
Tabby mews he trembles ! °’) —what was there to offend Mrs. 
Shaw ? What, in fact, was the true nature of the relationship between 
Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Campbell? In looking for the answer to 
such questions lies the real interest of this correspondence. The 
legend proves empty, but the letters do not. 

Shaw's first letter is dated April, 1899, his last August, 1939. 
But the important letters cover a relatively short period between the 
middle of 1912 and the middle of 1914. Shaw was fifty-six, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell forty-seven. During this period something hap- 
pened to Shaw that had never happened to him before and never 
happened again. His brains lost control of him. Afterwards Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell tended to underrate the emotional content of that 
time just as she tended to overrate the literary value. ** Next time 
you try and fascinate an actress don’t use her as a means of teasing 
Charlotte °’ (Mrs. Shaw). But what Shaw himself says in retrospect 
comes much closer to the spirit of the-letters as they read today. 
** It is impossible to present it in its simple truth to the public and it 
is dishonest to disguise it, and disloyal to pretend it was all play- 
acting. 1 felt a great deal more than you did.”’ 

It starts as a sort of play-acting, after thirteen years’ very sporadic 
correspondence concerned mainly with theatre-business. ** Perhaps 
some day I will write you a love letter,’’ writes Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell in a postscript to which Shaw replies: ‘‘ When did you ever 
write me anything else? ’’ Soon Shavian play-acting is in full 
swing: *‘ I hope you have lost your good looks for while they last 
any fool can adore you ’’; ** Oh, glorious white marble lady ” 

** Wild but heartfelt exquisite lies—lies, lies, lies, lies to you his 
adoredest...’’ But already there are signs that for the only time in 
his life Shaw’s play-acting is getting out of his control. ‘* lam not 
a bit in love now... 1am trying not toact. There are such wonderful 
sorts of relations, such quaint comforts and happiness, and close- 
togethernesses ... besides being in love.’’ This is followed within a 
fortnight by ‘* I ask myself sometimes am I cutting a folly tooth at 
fifty-six . .. I must break myself of this.”’ When one day she won't 
let him Visit her in her nursing-home, there is genuine lover’s frustra- 
tion beneath the play-acting: ** How had you the heart? How 
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could you? Do you know what it means to me? I want my play- 
thing that I am to throw away.’’ And when she doesn’t write for a 
week : ** Barbarous wretch, do you think I can live by imagination 
alone ?*’ (Compare, five months earlier, ‘‘ I am a man of imagina- 
tion with no heart.’’) 

One of the tantalising things about these letters is that Shaw and 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell are obviously seeing a good deal of each 
other during this period, and their relationship is formed far more 
by their meetings than by their letters. Writing in 1932 Shaw con- 
firmed this: ** The Stella~G.B.S. idyll was acted, not written.... 
A volume of letters incidental to it would give no idea of what it was 
like."’ But it is at least quite clear from the letters that during the 
vital period Shaw is becoming emotionally more and more entangled 
until the climax is reached in August, 1913, and he is left flat on his 
face on the beach at Sandwich. Of course it is not like an ordinary 
love-affair, for Shaw would never have got caught by an ordinary 
love-affair. What frightens him in fact is his realisation that Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell delights him in the one way which makes him 
vulnerable. It is not only that she is beautiful, amusing, charming, 
and in a strange way an equal. **...To have a woman’s love on 
the same terms as a child's... to have nothing to seize, nothing to 
refuse ... to have it taken for granted that I am a child and want 
to be happy ... and suddenly find myself in the arms of a mother, 
all this plunges me into the wildest terror....’’ Ideal women of 
childhood and the women of his dreams appear often in the letters. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, whose charming personality is clearly dis- 
cernible here, fulfilled for Shaw some important adolescent need 
which was still alive in him at fifty-six and which had gone untended 
through fourteen years of marriage. No wonder Mrs. Shaw was so 
fiendishly jealous. As for him, it was, as he put it, his first success 
and his first defeat. 

Beatrice Webb said that as far as love was concerned Shaw was ‘‘a 
sprite, not a real person.*’ But even a sprite can be hurt. And the 
hurt to his dignity, to the dignity of his intellect, may have lasted a 
long time. What really hurt was perhaps the discovery that he had 
a heart after all. ROBERT KEE. 
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The Evolution of Smuts 


Jan Christian Smuts. By J.C. Smuts. (Cassell. 25s.) 


Tuts book is by far the best of the biographies of the ‘‘ Oubaas ”’ 
that has yet appeared. The author has not only written well and let 
his father speak much for himself, but, being confessedly eulogistic 
and even less liberal than his hero, has been refreshingly frank. He 
may have slipped occasionally on minor historical points, and have 
been less than fair to Milner and Hofmeyr, but he has been eminently 
successful in his main task of drawing an honest and intimate picture 
of a great personality. For great ‘* the General °’ was, not perhaps 
as a party leader, for he often chose weak colleagues and backed 
them beyond reason, and assuredly not as an exponent of racial 
liberalism, but great as a reconciler of the various sections of white 
South African society, and, as an international statesman, outstand- 
ing. Above all he is shown here as a man who never lost hope and 
never looked back. ‘** Look to the future,’’ was Smuts’ constant 
cry, °°... have faith in the ultimate Good of the Universe.’’ 

Jan Christian Smuts was born the second son of his parefits and a 
subject of Queen Victoria on May 24th, 1870, on the farm, Ongegund, 
at Riebeeck West in the black wheatlands of Malmesbury. Though 
his secluded home was so near English-speaking Capetown, he never 
heard English spoken till he went to school at the age of twelve, and 
if, in later years, he kept his diaries and did his serious thinking in 
that language, he always spoke it with the Malmesbury burr. After 
a brilliant career at Cambridge, he began an unremunerative practice 
at the Bar of the Cape Colony. A permanent convert to the schemes 
of Rhodes for the federation of as much as might be of Africa, he 
made his first political speech in defence of Rhodes’s highly illiberal 
Native policy—a fact of some pertinence today—insisting that the 
white minority must close its ranks if it were not to be swamped by 
the ** prolific barbarism ’’ to which Western democratic ideas 
could in no wise be applied. He never markedly changed his opinions 
on that subject. After the South African War and the Peace of 
Vereeniging he joined with his leader, General Botha, in working for 
self-government, and, in a personal interview, convinced Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, the new British Liberal Prime Minister, that 
it ought to be given. Hence the union of the four South African 
colonies, a union which was very largely the work of Smuts, and 
which he pleaded should be the getting together ** not of top dog 
and under dog, but of brothers.”’ 

During the Kaiser’s War he helped to conquer an internal rebel- 
lion, South-West Africa and German East Africa, played a leading 
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786 THE 
part in imperial and world affairs, signed the Treaty of Versailles 
under protest, and returned home to go on with the building of ‘‘a 
new white base ’’ from which to achieve ** the civilisation of the 
African Continent.’’ On Botha’s untimely death, he became 
Prime Minister till he was ousted by Hertzog’s Nationalist-Labour 
pact. He found solace in writing at great speed his Holism and 
Evolution, on the theme that things do get together and that the 
resultant whole is greater than the parts, and in going in for farming 
on a big scale, usually by proxy. As an accomplished scholar, who 
read his New Testament in Greek, he collected and read a consider- 
able library, and, as a skilled naturalist, found joy among birds, bees 
and wild flowers. His services to the Commonwealth in the second 
war are a matter of still recent memory. In 1950 a life of remarkable 
variety and distinction ended. Eric A, WALKER, 


Poems of Fancy 


Oliver St. John Gogarty : Collected Poems. (Constable. 30s.) 


Dr. OLiver GoGaRTY is a type of poet which it is unusual to find 
in the twentieth century, or, for that matter, in the nineteenth. Few 
poets of the last hundred years have led busy professional lives ; 
few, the war poets excepted, could be described as men of action. 
So much is this the case that in many people the knowledge that a 
poet is a naval officer, or a member of Parliament, or expert at flying 
aeroplanes, provokes the instinctive reaction that his poetry cannot 
be of much value. It is not that a poet is expected to confine himself 
to the writing of poetry ; but his other activities should, it is felt, 
be of an intellectual or artistic nature. The amateur poet, so familiar 
a figure in the first Elizabethan age, is suspect in the second. But 
perhaps this is a prejudice which is supported by more evidence in 
the literary history of modern England than in that of modern 
Ireland. 

Dr. Gogarty is the amateur poet par excellence ; he has been 
Elizabethan in the range and whole-heartedness of his activities, and in 
the non-intellectual, or at least non-literary, character of many of them. 
Mr. Horace Reynolds, in an essay on Dr. Gogarty which is printed 
as one of the prefaces to this book, says that ** his is a mind whose 
surfaces are intensely active, but whose depths are seldom stirred *” 
—a sentence which conveys very well the impression made by his 
verse. It is not surprising, then, that Dr. Gogart} is at his best 
when dealing with a theme in which his fancy and his sense of visual 
beauty can have free play, and in which the deeper resources of 
imagination and intellect are not called for. A comparison of his 
** Leda and the Swan ”’ with Yeats’s poem of the same title provides 
a good illustration of Coleridge’s distinction between Fancy and 
Imagination. Dr. Gogarty’s poem is very good indeed, perhaps the 
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best poem in the book ; it has just that combination of beauty and 
lightness which has been so rare since the Elizabethans, But it is a 
poem of the Fancy, and should be appreciated as such. To expect 
more of Dr. Gogarty is to run the risk of missing his best qualities. 
There are many poems in this book which must have owed their 
effect to their being in tune with the atmosphere of the Ireland in 
which they were produced, or to their celebration of persons and 
subjects close to the Irish heart. It seems likely, however, that Dr. 
Gogarty will be remembered as a poet not so much*for these as for 
those lines and verses in which he has managed to catch, with ‘* some 
aristocracy of vision,’’ the visual beauty he has enjoyed. 
A. K. FEILING. 


Emotion on the Heights 


Translated from the French by 
With an Introduction by 


Annapurna. By Maurice Herzog. 
Nea Morin and Janet Adam Smith. 
Eric Shipton. (Cape. 15s.) 

IT is in every way a most remarkable story that Maurice Herzog 
dictated from his hospital bed. He and his seven companions from 
Chamonix, with no previous Himalayan experience, set out in 1950 
to find two 8,000 metre peaks, choose one of them, reconnoitre its 
approaches and climb to its summit, all in one short season before 
the monsoon. They had the honour of France to inspire them and 
some superbly tough Sherpas to help them. That they reached their 
goal is a tremendous tribute to their matchless skill and unconquerable 
spirit ; that they returned without loss of life is little short of a miracle. 
And now the story has been translated into English, and I find that I 
wish very much that it had been written by Louis Lachenal, who 
reached the summit with his leader, rather than by the leader himself. 
For Herzog gets into an alarming state of emotional exaltation, unlike 
anything I have ever met. The two translators, by an incredible feat 
of combined tactics, have not only retained this unfamiliar atmosphere 
of religious ecstasy, but have made these Frenchmen talk the colloquial 
and technical jargon which is the common currency of any week-end 
party at Pen y Gwryd. 

After rapid reconnaissances on its east face, Dhaulegiri was 
abandoned as virtually impossible. One important discovery is 
naively recorded. ** It’s all far bigger than we supposed. Clearly 
this demanded something beyond Alpine technique.’’ There followed 
a search for the Tilicho Pass and for Annapurna, both wrongly 
marked on the map. Two passes were found north of ** the Great 
Barrier,’’ but Annapurna was south of it. So the party raced back, 
and round by the Miristi Khola to the North Annapurna Glacier. 
From a base camp under the Barrier they reconnoitred a possible 
r@ute via the Sickle Glacier to the top. Two excellent photographs, 
one of which is enlarged and coloured to form a striking double page, 
enable the reader to follow them. With incredible speed the reconnais- 
sance became an assault. Consummate craftsmanship and demonic 
energy led them by two vertical ice-walls and a sensational traverse 
to their Fourth Camp on the ** handle ’’ of the Sickle. Finally, 
on June 3rd, Herzog and Lachenal, both suffering incipient frostbite, 
set out to race up the last 2,000 feet. Foul weather threatened and 
Lachenal would have turned back. But he could not desert his 
ecstatic leader, who says of the summit, ‘* Never had I felt happiness 
like this, so intense and yet so pure.’’ ** What about going down ?”’ 
asked the tactless Lachenal, to the shocked surprise of his leader. 
In storm and darkness a gloveless Herzog staggered into Camp V}; 
Lachenal was just rescued from the slopes below the camp. Both 
were hopelessly crippled. Lost, they spent the next night in a crevasse, 
to be rescued just in time by Schatz, the real hero of the descent. 
It was he who organised Sherpas, tended the cripples, and, in spite 
of avalanche and hysteria, got the party down to Camp II. - His skill 
and sound common sense saved themall. For the rest of the agonising 
retreat, through monsoon and swamps and forests, the doctor takes 
charge ; it is a grim story of sepsis and surgical scissors. 

Nothing quite like this has ever been done before. It is a unique 
record of youthful determination pushed far beyond the normal limit 
of human endurance. But when amazement and admiration have 
had time to cool, one is tempted to echo Herzog’s own question, 
** Did Annapurna justify such risks ?°’ It was the highest summit 
yet reached by man, but camps had already been made at higher 
altitudes on Everest. Annapurna does not, like Nanda Devi or 
Kangchenjunga, challenge the climber by its bold aggressiveness. 
Its only claim is to be ** one of the 8,000-ers.”’ And for many 
mountaineers there remains the most insistent question of all. Where 
will it end, this dedication of oneself to the conquest of a mountain, 
this turning of a sport into a religion? Emotionalism of this sort 
seems to despise reason and to lose all sense of humour. Jouer avec 
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So wrote the great Jacques de 
His followers 
JOHN HILLS. 


Ie danger n'est pas s*exposer au danger. 
Lépiney, forerunner of these Chamonix enthusiasts. 
think differently, 


Remarkable Old Lady 


Grandma Moses: . My Life’s History. Introduction by 
Bromfield. Edited by Otto Kallir. (André Deutsch. 


** Cuoose an Author as you Choose a Friend,’’ says the text on the 
old book-case. I wonder how many people do this nowadays. 
My impression is that many contemporary readers of sex-soaked 
fiction choose their authors for the same reasons as dancers ostensibly 
choose their partners in an apache dance—for the sheer pleasure of 
being scowled at and whirled around by their back-hair. Of course, 
in a slightly more refined and subtle form, this feeling of reluctant 
admiration for the books of a writer who Is personally antipathetic 
has long been familiar to authors and critics. Jane Austen said of 
Walter Scott : ** Ido not like him and do not mean to like * Waverley’ 
if I can help it—but fear I must.’’ How often ** one fears one 
must’’! It is rather a relief, then, to come upon a writer like 
Anna Mary Robertson Moses who stands serenely apart from the 
literary conflict, whose first book has been published when she is 
ninety-two, and whose modesty, cheerful simplicity and practical 
wisdom would make anyone proud to be called her friend. 

The autobiography of Mrs. Moses—one may perhaps be forgiven 
for dropping the ** Grandma,’’ though I notice she signs her letters 
that way—is an unpretentious and patently sincere account of a life 
spent entirely ** on the farm,’’ mostly in New York State but for 
a long period after her marriage in the South. She remembers the 
death of Lincoln when she was four, and how her aunt said : ** Oh, 
what will become of us now ?’’ At eighty-nine she took tea with 
President Truman in the White House and ** could not think but 
that he was one of my own boys.*’ She tells us in between how she 
enjoyed her childhood, how to make applebutter, how she saw a 
ghost, how she ** never was friendly with any boy except my hus- 
band,’’ how she fell out of the runaway surrey into a muddy pond, 
and how she faced the joys and tragedies of what has been a hard 
but happy life. ‘* I have found in after years,’’ she says, ** it is 
best never to complain of disappointments, they are to be.”* ‘* Of 
course, I had trouble,’ she writes in another place, ** but | kind of 
brushed it off, I tried to teach myself to forget it, and that everything 
is going to come off in the end anyway.’’ And her conclusion is in 
tune with what has gone before: ‘* | was happy and contented, I 
knew nothing better and made the best out of what life offered. 
And life is what we make it, always has been, always will be.”’ 

It might then be quite an ordinary story—the background of The 
Story of an African Farm shifted to the United States, told without 
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Olive Schreiner’s touch of literary genius—and a story that probably 
would never have been written, if it were not that fourteen years ago 
Mrs. Moses, at seventy-eight, began to paint, that a New York 
collector passing through the town of Hoosick Falls saw and bought 
some of her paintings which were exhibited in the local drug-store, 
and that from that time onwards she became increasingly famous 
through exhibitions and through ** those millions of Christmas 
cards, made from my pictures.”” At Gimbels”’ auditorium in New 


York ‘‘it was shake hands, shake, shake, shake—and I 
wouldn’t even know the people now. My, my, it was rush here, 
rush there, rush every other place....’’ | Sixteen of Mrs. Moses’ 


pictures are well reproduced in colour in this book, and they are 
undeniably attractive, these American ** primitives,’’ full of under- 
Standing of country life and country ways, gay in their colouring, 
fluently composed with a true sense of the poétry of landscape. 
All this can be said without claiming *‘ Grandma *’ Moses as a 
great artist—a claim she would be the last to make. When she 
encountered adverse criticism she wrote to her friend Dr. Kallir 
(and I keep her own spelling) : 

** This is a free country and people will talk. Let them, if we do 
what is right they can’t hurt us, and if one gets a little ahead of 
another then there is jealousy allwise has been allwise will be, and 
we must not pay any attension to it, we must be above that. Now 
pleas don’t worry about anything as far as I am conserned for I am 


all right, have taken care of my self for the pass 90 years and am 
good for another. .. .”’ 
Mr. Louis Bromfield does well in his introduction to compare 


Mrs. Moses’ work to Persian and Moslem paintings in which the 
figures are ** caught in an arrested moment of action,’’ and, as he 
says, there is some resemblance to Breughel, especially in the recur- 
ring snow-scenes. On the other hand, one picture here, ** Hoosick 
Valley from my Window,”’’ is almost Chinese in its feeling. Certainly, 
‘* Grandma *’ Moses is an unusually gifted old lady, and all that she 
tells us about her painting—it is not very much—will be read with 
great interest. The pictures and the text clearly reflect the same 
wise and loving philosophy, and I wholeheartedly recommend this 
book to everyone jaded by the cold war who may need some reassur- 
ance as to life’s** ultimate values.”’ What the ultimate values of Mrs, 
Moses’ pictures may be, we can safely leave to another generation 
to decide. DEREK HUDSON, 


Two Lives 


The Journey Outward. By Maurice Collis. (Faber & Faber. 21s.) 
So It Looks to Me. By Sir William Darling. (Odhams Press. 21s.) 
Mr. CouLtis has written many books, of which perhaps the best- 


known are his historical studies of the East. The Journey Outward, 
his latest volume, is the first part of his autobiography, and covers 
his life up to the age of twenty-nine ; a second volume is to come. 
This arrangement is not merely a matter of convenience, but is 
dictated by the pattern into which Mr. Collis’s life seems to him to 
fall; first, an active period, when he followed a mistaken vocation 
as a Civil Servant in Burma ; then a period of action coupled with 
reflection, which showed him that his true destiny was not to be a 
man of action but an artist. He was forty-six by the time he felt 
certain of this ; nevertheless with great courage he resigned his post 
and began to write books. 

Mr. Collis chose the Indian Civil Service as a career, partly, he 
tells us, because he was fascinated by the East, partly because he 
wanted to be honourably useful to backward races, and partly 
because he underestimated himself and decided he was not sufficiently 
gifted to be a man of letters. The first intimation that he had taken 
a false step came to him at Marseilies when he embarked for Rangoon. 
The boat was crowded with merchants, and he suddenly realised 
that he was not being sent out to make the Burmese happy, but to 
keep trade flowing smoothly. However, it was the principle of 
imperialism, rather than the way the Empire was administered, 
which offended Mr. Collis. He describes his life as a district com- 
missioner with affection, as well as with a sense of the now historical 
value of his experience. Although in his early twenties, he soon 
found himself a week’s journey from the nearest European, and 
acting as the equivalent to Prime Minister, Chief Justice, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and inspector of taxes for an area hungireds of 
miles in extent—a situation from which a young official of the 
Roman Empire would have returned a millionaire. 

For a time this life appealed to him, and in his solitude he dis- 
covered the power that beauty, both in nature and art, exercised 
over his mind. But this discovery bred further doubts, since it 
indicated a side of himself which the life he had chosen could not 
fully satisfy. His restless thoughts were temporarily checked in 
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Daily Mail Book of the Month 


Queen Victoria 
& her Prime Ministers 


| ernon Cecil 
Algernon Ceci 

| G. M. YOUNG “His book is of unusually fine quality. I am 
ing it with real pleasure.” 

| KENNETH ROSE ‘A most stimulating contribution to the 
period ...arich and colourful tapestry.” (Daily Telegraph) 
NIGEL NICOLSON “A work of reflection and profound study. 
: e+. ee 
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ecil is one of the few men alive who could 

have written this book in this way . . . a noble achieve- 
ment.” (Daily Dispatch) 
Illustrated. 25/- net 
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| ROGER FULFORD “ The best picture in our history of the 

difficulties which faced a British commander in the field.’’ 

| (Evening Standard) 
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forthright, vivid, sometimes brilliant, often scarifying.” 

| (Time & Tide) 
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1917, when he was allowed to join the Army ; and the last chgpter 
describes his experiences in the Sinai desert, guarding lines of com- 
munication with unhappy Burmese who were longing to fight for the 
Empire so as to prove that they were fit for independence. 

In spite of amusing episodes, The Journey Outward is a serious 
book ; Mr. Collis’s purpose is to give as clear a picture as possible 
of his moral and intellectual development. Sir William Darling, 
on the contrary, in So /t Looks to Me, writes in the spirited disorderly 
way of a man who has had a full life, who enjoys writing, but does 
not intend to say more about himself than will go to make an amus- 
ing book. Sir William, who was Lord Provost of Edinburgh during 
the war, has been a Conservative Member of Parliament since 1945 ; 
he is also the owner of a large drapery-store, of which he became a 
partner in 1922. Before that he roamed the world, and was regarded 
by his family as a black sheep. Having started as a shop-assistant 
in Whiteley’s, he went first to Ceylon, and later to Australia, where 
he was a shopkeeper, horse-dealer and trade-union leader. After 
the First World War, in which he won the M.C., he was assistant 
to General Tudor, the police adviser to the Government during the 
Irish troubles. 

Sir William describes his adventures extremely well; he writes 
with ease, and his account of his experiences on the Western Front 
is outstanding. He makes a great many observations on life, and 
these are best when prompted by some particular incident; they 
suggest a man who is wise, brave, cheerful and able. At other times 
he is apt to lament the excessive quantity of safeguards in modern 
life, or the fact that the world is going downhill. He has also 
peppered his memoirs with incidental essays on books and authors. 
These one regrets a little, because many people can write about 
Lamb or Stevenson, but only a few can tell us what it was like to 
talk, gun in pocket, with Michael Collins. PHILip TROWER. 


An “M.G.” Collection 


The Bedside ‘* Guardian.’’ Selected from the Manchester Guardian 
by Ivor Brown. (Collins. 12s, 6d.) 

THE decline of the essay is a truism of current criticism, and it is easy 
for anyone of middle age, recalling the heydays of Birrell, Beerbohm, 
Chesterton, Belloc and Lynd, to accept it. Readers of the Spectator 
will allow at least one notable exception ; but one spectator doesn’t 
make a crowd. The appearance of The Bedside ** Guardian,’’ how- 
ever, suggests that obsequies on the essay are premature. There is 
no wake in Lancashire. There the essay is alive and kicking, though 
it has changed its habits and its clothes and its tone of voice. A 
southerner who is only an irregular reader of the Manchester Guardian 
may perhaps be forgiven if he has missed this literary survival—or 
revival. He has been aware, of course, of the Guardian's liberality 
and political independence. He has recognised its peculiarly 
brilliant tradition of dramatic and musical criticism and its unique 
contribution to cricket in the person of Mr. Cardus. What the 
irregular reader had not realised was the wealth of miscellaneous 
prose which is inconspicuously packed round the news and political 
comment each day. 

The Bedside ** Guardian,’’ which has been skilfully assembled 
from the pages of the paper in the past two years by one of the best 
prose-writers who graduated from it, is a revelation of unfamiliar 
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talent. Apart from Mr. James Bone, Mr. Cardus, Mr. Alistair 
Cooke, Mr. Philip Hope-Wallace, Don Salvador de Madariaga and 
Professor Tawney, it cannot be said that any of the five-dozen con- 
tributors has a national reputation. Yet a large proportion of the 
contents would qualify for inclusion in any ** open *’ anthology. 

Where, perhaps, the characteristic Guardian essayist differs from 
his predecessors of the golden age is in the objectivity of his approach. 
The essayists of thirty years ago were personal in their choice of 
themes and subjective in their treatment of them. They were adept 
at spinning words out of the air. Mr. Belloc, indeed, entitled one 
of his volumes On Nothing. The Guardian essayist of today ranges 
over a wide field of factual experience, often of a highly specialised 
sort. In this anthology there are informative, yet delightful, pieces 
on such varied topics as the sea-cow, peak-bagging, the last tram-ride 
in London, the pink-footed goose, train-spotting, and the strip- 
cartoon in France. The writers’ prevailing spirit is one of unflag- 
ging social curiosity, factual exactness, a quizzical delight in the 
ordinary oddities of life and a reluctance to strike an attitude. The 
voices are light, dry, mocking and urbane, like the voices of the 
New Yorker, with only a hint of the old Mancunian accent. 

JOHN HADFIELD. 


Friedrich Holderlin 


Hélderlin: His Poems. Translated by Michael Hamburger, with a 
Critical Study. (The Harvill Press. 18s.) 
Holderlin. By L. S. Salzberger. (Bowes & Bowes. 6s.) 


HOLDERLIN’S reputation is the creation of the last thirty years, and 
it has grown to some extent at the expense of Goethe’s. For where 
the great German is the poet of reason, his lesser comtemporary 
expresses a spiritual exaltation which shows every sign of the 
total derangement that was to follow it. Mr. Hamburger makes 
much of the parallel with Blake. Both poets created a private 
mythology with which to express their intuitions. But H6lderlin’s 
were far divorced from the world of men. For him there were no 
voices of children to be heard on the green; there was only the **dark 
ivy at the forest’s gate just as golden noon descended from stairs of 
the Alpine heights.’’ The sweep of his verse is majestic but inhuman} 
Christ walks with the gods of Greece amid landscabes of a pure 
geography that recalls Milton’s. Indeed Hélderlin’s use of proper 
names can only be compared with that of Paradise Lost. Yet he has 
moments also of pure magic: the evocation of the vineyards of 
Bordeaux in the poem Andenken, the fourteen short lines of Halfte 
des Lebens, that are comparable to Tennyson’s Now sleeps the 
crimson petal. 

Readers with some German will find Mr. Hamburger’s face-to- 
face translations invaluable keys to the poet’s meaning, which is 
always difficult.. Sometimes they will find also that his versions, 
while remaining close to the original, take poetic wings of their own. 
It is doubtful, however, whether he has done this public a service by 
following Hdlderlin’s eccentric spelling in his printing of the 
German text. His selection is generous, drawing on the more conven- 
tional rhythms of the early poetry and of the poet’s final madness 
as well as on the great odes written between 1802 and 1806. His 
introduction is thorough, though a little excitable. He tends to see 
H6lderlin in terms of Rimbaud, to subscribe in part to the con- 
temporary belief that schizophrenia induces a state of true insight. 
Miss Salzberger, on the other hand, expounds the poet in terms of 
his own age and of a more normal psychology. Perhaps too her 
literary judgement, though less allusive, is sounder than his. Certainly 
One is grateful for her final paragraph in which she points out that 
of all modern poets only Rilke in his late maturity completely 
assimilated Holderlin’s rhythms, diction and symbolism. 

J. M. COHEN. 


Bird’s-Eye Views 


Monastic Sites from the Air. By David Knowles and J. K. St. Joseph, 
(Cambridge University Press. 55s.) 
Dr. St. Josepu is Curator in Aerial Photography in the University 
of Cambridge, and, during the last five years, has been enabled, 
through-the generous support of the Royal Air Force, to make many 
sorties over Great Britain and photograph from the air interesting 
aspects of its natural and cultural landscape. The iesults of these 
photographic sorties form the basis of the Cambridge University 
collection of air photographs, and the University Press is pro- 
posing to publish selections from this collection in a series of volumes 
to be called the Cambridge Air Surveys. These are intended to illus- 
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trate the uses of air-photography in various fields of archaeology, 
social history, human and physical geography, ecology and other 
subjects: they are being edited by Protessor Knowles, Dr. St. Joseph 
and Dr. Godwin. 

This present volume is the first of the series; it consists of 130 of 
Dr. St. Joseph’s photographs of mediaeval religious houses. In 
addition it has a valuable introductory essay, and a_ historical 
and descriptive text to accompany each photograph, both written by 
Professor Knowles. The photographs selected are not confined 
to the beautiful and large monasteries but attempt to give as wide 
and representative a survey as possible. The whole is a notable 
contribution to our descriptive literature of monastic sites and to 
our documentation of air-photographs. It would have been nice to 
have plans of all the sites illustrated, where plans are available. The 
plan is not always obvious in the photographs, which are all 
oblique views taken from heights between 800 and 2,000 feet. 

In general their quality is very good, but several of them are 
woolly and lack sharp definition. Oblique photographs must always 
be a second-best substitute for the stereoscopic examination of 
verticals where detailed interpretation of aerial views is required. 
This is not so important in the present volume, which launches a 
series and which, at its high price, must try to have an immediate 
popular appeal. Its subject is well suited to illustration by obliques, 
but verticals would have brought out much better many of the details 
of plan to which Professor Knowles draws attention. Subjects 
treated in later volumes in the series will demand stereoscopic 
treatment. Good vertical cover already exists at a scale of one in 
ten thousand of most of Britain. The spread of stereoscopic films 
and eventually stereoscopic television will soon make us all insistent 
on three-dimensional book illustration. A combination of stereo- 
gram and oblique is probably the ideal way of illustrating Britain 
from the air in books. It will not be beyond the ingenuity of the 
editors of this series and of the Cambridge University Press to devise 
this ideal combination in illustrating future Cambridge Air Surveys. 

GLYN E. DANIEL. 


Fiction 
By Caryl Brahms. (Heinemann. 


By Martin Boyd. 
By Colin MaclInnes. 


12s. 6d.) 
(Cresset Press. 10s, 6d.) 
(Macgibbon and Kee. 


Away Went Polly. 
The Cardboard Crown. 


June in Her Spring. 
9s. 6d.) 

Venetia. By Barbara Goolden. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 

Pal Joey. By John O'Hara. 7s. 6d.) 

I someTiMes think that the art of writing novels, like that of singing, 
has lost sight of what was once its main objective, to give pleasure. 
There are many singers who make a skilled noise in accordance with 
certain rules, and so divert our attention from the fact that not a 
single note they utter is pleasant to the ear. We know that their 
first duty is to render the music accurately and sensitively ; but they 
are none the worse for the preliminary endowment of a voice. Ina 
similar way many novelists are so busy honestly describing life as 
they see it that they neglect the duty of being readable. Scores of 
novels one can read with respect but little enjoyment. This is no 
plea for superficiality or happy endings or for pandering to lazy 
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minds. 1 enjoy a book when it adds to my understanding of life, 
when I want to live in its world, when I am reluctant to reach its 
end and feet lost when I have finished. I read for pleasure, and 
pleasure has many levels. 

There is little of the skilled-noise fallacy about this week’s novels. 
Miss Brahms writes for pleasure, her own and ours. In singing 
terms. she is all silvery tone and grace notes. There are depth and 
feeling in this broken romance of London during the ’seventies, but 
gaiety and decoration are as important as the heroine’s decline, the 
focus is narrow, and Miss Brahms cannot resist a joke. _Lauretta 
was married at seventeen to a pedantic invalid in his fifties. In case 
we wonder why so lovely a girl should marry thus, Miss Brahms gives 
us a reason ; but her belated explanation why Caversham, with his 
disability, should want to marry Lauretta is a loose end tucked in, 
a phrase neatly rounded, rather than the answer to an inevitable 
question. Miss Brahms is intent on her picture of the unawakened 
girl roused to love by the painter Pelerin, and does not bother much 
with anything except its period accessories. No one is likely to 
complain. The whole thing is beautifully done. Lauretta is real ; 
so is her housekeeper ; the scene is well animated, the dialogue neat, 
the narrative swift, and, at the end, compassionate. Now and tlien 
a joke sounds out of key, as when an intense young woman offers 
herself to Watts as a model: 


** She dropped a merry curtsey. Mr. Watts watched her struggle 
up again. * What a Hope,’ he commented.’’ 


Also, if Johnston Forbes Robertson as a young man held any 
promise of the talker he was to become, he would never have said 
the silly things here set down. But these are trifles; and we may 
be grateful to Miss:Brahms, grace notes and all, for remembering 
our need to enjoy what she writes. 

Whistler, who keeps popping in and out of Away Went Polly, 
pops up again in the first entry we are shown of Alice Langton’s diary. 
Her grandson was reading it because of a challenge from his young 
** * Make a novel about the sorrows of my grandmother ! ’ 


cousin. 
I exclaimed. * It wouldn’t be decent.’ ’’ A few entries changed 
his mind. ** In the morning I told Julian that I would try to write 


the book he wanted.’’ The book is varied, spirited and full, with 
the unusual quality of maintaining an even, decorous flow while 
narrating tumultuous and occasionally quite indecorous events : 
much as though a baritone with smooth oratorio style should sing 
Rigoletto’s condemnation of the courtiers. Yet, owing to the skilled 
control with which Mr. Boyd handles his material, there is no effect 
of incongruity. One or two of Hetty’s achievements, made possible 
by ‘‘ some super female magnet with which the Almighty had fitted 
her,’’ may startle even this generation of novel-readers ; but they 
hardly cause w tremor in the story. Its theme is the difficulty of 
being happy if Australia has not all you need and Europe can never 
be your home. Mr. Boyd’s novel commands my admiration, but I 
did not enjoy it as I did Miss Brahms’s. 

Australia is the scene of June In Her Spring, to which | turned 
expectantly on reading that the author's father was that fine singer, 
Campbell MacInnes. It is a warm, likeable story, told for the most 
part in dialogue of an artless here-comes-Charlie type : 

**Oh, Benny, don’t you see! She's more than ill! Haven’t 
you realised yet these sad, unfortunate people suffer from a deep, 
hereditary disease that nothing will ever cure? And don’t you 
think that, knowing this, a generous girl would never tie her life 


to yours ” 


Singing comes into it, and first love ; and the out-of-doors scenes 
are freshly felt and described. Mr. MacInnes has a pleasant natural 
voice, as yet untrained. 


Miss Goolden comes on next with sound training and steady tone. 
She has built up a good following, and never lets her public down ; 
a mezzo-soprano, might we say ?, heard always with pleasure and 
applauded warmly but without the excitement that leaves one’s 
palms tingling. Her Venetia is not a singer, but an actress whose 
egoism is very bad for her daughter Clare. This is a situation Miss 
Goolden can handle very well, and, while the book nowhere sur- 
prised me, I respected and quietly enjoyed it. Every note is sung, 
and they are all in tune. . 


Pal Joey, Mr. O’Hara’s delightful and hideous creation, rounds 
off the chorus naturally with his label of ** the poor man’s Bing 
Crosby.’’ in these letters to Friend Ted, a band-leader, he exposes 
the underworld of crooners and night-clubs and all that therein is. 
If one is going to turn over a stone, I suppose the voice of a crooner 
is as good as any for describing what seethes underneath it. These 
engaging pieces owe something to Damon Runyon, and are none 
the worse for that, L. A. G. STRONG, 
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Shorter Notices 


Rupert of the Rhine. By Bernard Fergusson. 
(Collins. Brief Lives Series. 7s. 6d.) 

PRINCE Rupert is a problem for the bio- 
grapher, for the very reasons which make 
him a favourite subject of the period novelist. 
His vast stature, his gaiety and folly, his 
brilliance as a cavalry-leader, his exploits at 
sea both as buccaneer and admiral, his taste 
for painting and chemistry, all leave the 
historian out of breath. Colonel Fergusson’s 
achievement is therefore all the greater. 
Inevitably the Civil War dominates his book. 
His account of its prosecution in England is 
a model of lucidity ; Rupert’s battles are 
described with a soldier’s eye and a writer's 
ease. Indeed he is at his best when he has 
his Prince in the field. But his admiration 
does not lead the author to glide over the 
faults in Rupert’s character which made him 
so vulnerable to the intrigues of the King’s 
other advisers. After the disasters of 
Marston Moor and Naseby, the Prince was 
only twenty-six. His fifteen years of exile 
were filled with adventure and experiment, 
from piracy to mezzotinting. This is the 
period in which we shou!d like to know 
more of the man himself, but the materials 
are too scanty. The light flickers up after 
the Restoration, when Colonel Fergusson 
gives us glimpses from Pepys and Evelyn of 
the huge old man in his laboratory at 
Windsor or commanding the Fleet against 
the Dutch ; but again thereafter the portrait 
blurs—the fault, perhaps, of an age in which 
he was already an anachronism. P<. 


Irony as Defense and Dis- 
(Princeton 


Jane Austen : 


covery. By Marvin Mudrick. t 
University Press; London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 32s. 6d.) 


REVENGE is being taken on the “** gentle 
Janeites,’’ who have had a long lachrymose 
innings, as on the ** Lamb and mint sauce °° 
devotees. Momentarily Jane Austen’s 
novels have dropped out of entertainment 
to take a place among the learned studies. 
The danger now is of forgetting that she is a 
novelist with tales to tell. Mr. Mudrick has 
written a book which reads like a scientific 
treatise. It is not a new idea that the spirit 
of irony hovers over her work, at first light- 
hearted, then increasingly chill. Mr. Mud- 
rick’s interest is in the falling temperature. 
His thesis is that irony, beginning in the 
juvenilia ** as a defensive restriction of out- 
look,’” became the organising principle of 
her art; that she was a spectator of a small 
world she made universal, shying from 
emotion, and without distortion of perspec- 
tive. To believe that the irony was too 
subtle to be observed in its entirety till a 
century had passed may seem to some a 
damaging criticism of her novels as works 
of art. Few of Miss Austen’s admirers, 
of whatever learned ** school,’’ will accept 
that as a cause of failure. When her latter- 
day critics have finished splitting hairs and 
quarrelling among themselves, readers may 
again settle down to the entertainment 
provided by Jane, irony, sentiment and all ; 
and they need not regard themselves as very 
profound in observing what to Mr. Mudrick 
and others is a discovery. It should not be 


Jane’s final destiny to become the victim of 


a cult. first of one cult, then of another— 
an irony of fate even she would not have 
; P. T. 


enjoyed. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


NORTH BRITISH RAYON 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


THe 24th ordinary general meeting of North 
British Rayon Ltd., was held on Novem- 
ber 27th in London, Mr. Ernest Walls (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated address: 

The year under review, which ended 
June 30th, 1952, falls into two very different 
portions. In the first half year demand for rayon 
yarn exceeded available supply, in the latter 
half year demand fell to a very low level. The 
main cause of the decline in the later period 
was the world-wide fall in demand for textiles 
to which the designation “recession” has 
been applied but for which * slump” would 
be a more appropriate term. The textile slump 
Was not only world-wide but also it affected 
all the fibres, whether natural or fabricated, 
which form the raw material of the textile 
industry. 





STOCKS POSITION 


At December 31st, 1951, we had no more 
than a working stock of rayon with full order 
books, but from January onwards, even at 
reduced output, stocks rose steadily right up 
to June 30th. From that date we reduced 
output drastically: also more: recently orders 
have been received at a larger rate, so that 
we can now look forward with some assurance 
to a progressive reduction in the stocks as 
the weeks and months go by. for it is hardly 
reasonable to suppose that the severe situation 
of the earlier months can possibly represent 
a permanent state of affairs in the textile 
industry. If it does, that industry. in the past 
our great pride, is doomed to near extinction. 

As a result we hold a large stock of rayon 
yarn produced during January-June of this 
year at an economic cost and which, when 
sold at current prices should show a reason- 
able profit, but these profits will have to be 
averaged with the production after July Ist, 
which, owing to the low rate of output, shows 
a considerable loss per Ib. at current selling 
prices. When the market situation enables 
us to increase output rate to the economic 
level the loss on new output will cease, and 
if this improvement develops soon enough 
we shall have an average but reduced rate 
of profit for the current year. We can only 
hope that, as in 1951-2 an _ unsatisfactory 
second half year followed six months of 
satisfactory trading, the position in 1952-3 will 
be reversed. 

The steadiness of price of artificial fibres 
has been one of the reasons for thinking that 
as the general situation improves rayon yarn 
will be one of the first to reap the benefit. 
Rayon is still the cheapest of all textile fibres, 
and the domestic price of British-made rayon 
is lower than that in any other country in the 
Western world. 


PROFIT ON TRADING 


We have, in common with other rayon pro- 
ducers, gone through a difficult time and are 
still doing so. None the less we were able 
to show a trading profit which I hope you will 
consider not unsatisfactory in all the circum- 
stances. I may add that we made a profit in 
each quarter of the trading year. ; 

Although it is early days to arrive at 
definite conclusions it would seem from 
current statistics and reports that we have 
recently passed the worst and, if so, our main 
objective must now be, by every means in 
our power to get back to a reasonably normal 
level of production. This level can hardly 
be as high as the recent peak and it is not 
going to be reached quickly or without hard 
work and effort on the part of all concerned. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend of 6 per cent. (making 8} 
per cent. for the year) approved. 
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BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


THe 27th Ordinary General Meeting of Bar- 
clays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Over- 
seas) will be held in London’ on 
December 29th. 

The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman. Mr. J. S. 
a for the year ended September 30th, 

<>. 

You may think it surprising that our figures 
should have shown so little change during a 
year which has seen marked fluctuations in 
commodity prices, in interest rates, as well as 
in economic and political conditions in many 
of the territories in which we operate. ; 

Our deposits at £441 million are about 
the same as last year notwithstanding the de- 
valuation in Israel. The cash ratio stands at 
23 per cent., as against 22 per cent.; the 
advances also at £148 million show little 
alteration. Our investment portfolio consists 
entirely of “ dated” stocks, nearly 60 per cent. 
of them having to be finally redeemed within 
a ten year period. Nevertheless, market 
values have fallen sharply during the past 
twelve months. 

rhe results, as shown in the profit and loss 
account, are better than last year. We feel 
that they have amply justified the declaration 
of the old rate of dividend on the increased 
capital. It has been, on the whole, a year 
during which a high level of economic activity 
has been maintained throughout our _terri- 
tories, but I think we must expect some reduc- 
tion in earnings next year. In certain direc- 
tions, there have already been signs of a 
slackening in activity, and the lower prices 
now ruling for the staple export products 
from many regions served by this Bank must 
have an effect on our figures. 

If we cannot predict the future with any 
certainty, we can, nevertheless, draw conclu- 
sions from the past, and this is perhaps an 
opportune moment to consider the course of 
events during the seven years that have 
elapsed since the war. In only one year since 
the war have we “ paid our way,” and during 
that period we have used up more than one- 
third of our “cash,” while our debts, which 
were already more than heavy enough, are 
now roughly half as big again. 


OBSTACLES TO PROGRESS 


The figures themselves suggest that only 
in quite fortuitous circumstances when the tide 
happens to be running strongly in our favour, 
can we succeed in bringing our accounts into 
balance. If this is so, then we have not been 
on the road to recovery; on the contrary, we 
have been following a course which en- 
croaches further each year upon our slender 
reserves. 

It is the rigidity of our present high cost 
structure that lies, I believe, at the root of 
almost all our troubles. It is not merely that 
our control-ridden economy is_ inflexible, 
wasteful, and quite unsuited to the more com- 
petitive conditions that are now emerging; 
it also induces a negative outlook. 

Not only is large-scale enterprise and initia- 
tive surrounded with obstacles, but the small 
man who wishes to work and make progress, 
even if he is not actively discouraged by his 
Union, finds a mass of controls and regula- 
tions barring his way. Under our present 
systenY it seems that the most efficient and 
progressive units must often be penalised. 
What is really required today is something 
to operate in exactly the opposite direction; 
something that would provide a bonus on 
enterprise and production, and end extrava- 
gance and frustration, the inevitable results 
of our present system. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Buoyep up by the continued strength of 
Wall Street and the firmness of the pound 
markets are still putting up a brave show. 
jilt edged stocks, now drawing their main 
inspiration from the behaviour of sterling 
and the monthly gold and dollar figures, 
are holding up well and there is modest 
support, on highly selective lines, for 
industrial equities. Less encouraging are 
the widening gap between revenue and 
expenditure disclosed in the weekly revenue 
figures and the growing evidences of the 
effects on profits of the transition from 
sellers’ to buyers’ markets. There is no 
basis just yet for any really rapid o1 
sustained rise in security prices. 
Cotton Spinning Surprise 

Stockholders in Combined Egyptian Mills, 
the Lancashire cotton spinning combine, who 
were agreeably surprised by the maintenance 
of the 8 per cent. Ordinary dividend, will 
find further cause for satisfaction in the full 
report and accounts. In the chairman's 
statement it is disclosed that it has not been 
necessary to use any part of the stock 
contingencies reserve, the company having 
made the transition from higher prices to 
current levels without incurring any appreci- 
able stock losses. This is the outcome of 
the company’s decision in a period of high 
prices not to spin yarn for stock. In the 
balance-sheet stocks are shown to have 
fallen from £2,155,765 to £1,772,901, while 
cash and Tax Reserve Certificates at an 
aggregate figure of over £3,575,000 show an 
increase of over £1,700,000. The liquid 
position is thus quite strong and justifies 
the chairman’s remark that a return to full 
trade can now be financed out of the group's 
own resources. Trading profit for the year 
to September 30th fell from £2,505,964 to 
£1,703,384 and net profit from £872,525 to 
£555,872. Even at the reduced figure the 
8 per cent. Ordinary dividend is shown to 
have been covered about 4) times over. 
As to the outlook, the chairman, Sir John 
Reynolds, is cautiously hopeful. While he 
warns stockholders that present trading 
conditions cannot possibly yield a profit at 
last year’s level, he looks forward to better 
things. He confirms the predictions recently 
made by other leaders of the Lancashire 


cotton industry that there are indications of 


improving trade~ This group, not burdened 
by unsaleable stocks and with its mills 
efficient and modernised, is clearly well 
placed to participate in recovery. Meantime, 
Combined Egyptian Mills £1 Ordinary 
units, which at one time last year reached 
22s. and which have been as high as 15s. 3d. 
this year, do not look dear at 13s. At this 
level they give the high yield of over 12 per 
cent. In my view they have recovery 
possibilities, 
Engineers’ Warning 

Even in the engineering field, especially 
on the export side, sellers’ markets are now 
giving way to buyers’ markets, implying a 
reduction in profit margins. A clearavarn- 
ing in this sense is given in the latest annual 
statement of the chairman of Heenan and 
Froude. While he discloses that at the end 
of the company’s financial year the group 
had a record order book of well over £5 
million, due in some measure to the rearma- 
ment programme, he also emphasises that 


foreign competition is stiffening, there is 
increasing price resistance from overseas 
buyers and at the same time costs are 
increasing. Against this background stock- 
holders must obviously be prepared for a 
check to the group’s rapid advance, and 
although the current dividend rate of 17} 
per cent., which included a 24 per cent. cash 
bonus to mark the company’s jubilee, is 
well covered, the yield of over 9 per cent. 
on the 5s. shares at the present price of 
9s. 6d. does not look too high. It would 
also appear from the consolidated balance- 
Sheet, which discloses a reduction in cash 
flanked by the emergence of a bank overdraft, 
that the time may not be far off when 
temporary indebtedness will be replaced by 
more permanent capital. 
J. Brockhouse Position 

Although the £1 Ordinary units of J. 
Brockhouse, the drop forging and trailer 
and springs manufacturing group, have 
latterly been a depressed market, there is no 


real cause for disappointment in this com-: 


pany’s latest results, covering the year to 
September 30th. Trading profits have 
moved up from £568,754 to £668,545, and 
even after allowing for a much heavier tax 
charge, which has cut deeply into the 
balance available for appropriation, the 
company has been able to fulfil the board’s 
forecast when the bonus and ‘‘rights’’ 
issues Were made of a final dividend of 6} 
per cent. In his statement, Mr. John 
Brockhouse points out that, but for the loss 
provided for in the accounts for the American 
subsidiary, earnings would have established 
a new record. The American offshoot, it 
seems, began the manufacture of motor- 
cycles and incurred a loss, due substantially 
to the costs of starting production. Taking 
the group as a whole, the order book 
remains at a high level and direct exports 
**show an increase and enquiries are good.”’ 
What is perhaps not quite so encouraging 
is that a further jump of nearly £1,500,000 
to £4,500,000 in stock and work in progress 
is accompanied by a fresh rise of £265,000 
to £570,451 in bank overdraft, despite the 
new money raised earlier this year. On 
this question, however, the chairman points 
out that two factors have been operative— 
first, the intake of material in larger 
quantities for armament contracts and, 
second, the freer supply of material for 
civilian requirements in recent months. 
It is anticipated that these factors will adjust 
themselves during the current financial year. 
J. Brockhouse £1 Ordinary units are now 
quoted in the market around 22s., at which 
on an indicated dividend rate of 10 per cent. 
they offer the generous return of 9 per cent. 
It seems to me that the recent fall has been 
overdone and the shares should be held for 
recovery. 
Barclays (D.C. & O.) 

I referred last week to the continued 
expansion of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas). The favourable 
impression created by the preliminary 
figures is amply confirmed by the position 
disclosed in the full accounts. Mr. Julian 
Stanley Crossley points out that the balance- 
sheet figures have been well maintained 
in spite of marked fluctuations in commo- 
dity prices, interest rates, and economic 
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and political conditions, in many of the 
territories in which the bank operates. 
Deposits at £441 million are practically 
unchanged, as are advances at £148 million. 
As to investments, Mr. Crossley emphasises 
that these consist entirely of dated stocks, 
nearly 60 per cent. of which have to be 
finally redeemed within a 10-year period. 
Adjustment to the recent fall in market 
values has not been so painful as for many 
other banks, and owing to the very high 
ratio of liquidity maintained it appears 
“‘in the highest degree unlikely’’ that the 
bank will be obliged to sell any of its gilt- 
edged securities. Mr. Crossley also dis- 
closed satisfactory progress by Barclays 
Overseas Development Corporation, which 
has distributed a maiden dividend. On the 
other hand, he warns shareholders that in 
some directions there have already been 
signs of a slackening in activity and that the 
lower prices now ruling for the staple 
export products from many regions served 
by the bank must have an effect on this 
year’s figures. On the issued capital as 
increased by the capitalisation by way of 
scrip bonus of £1,655,375 of reserves the 
8 per cent. dividend is comfortably covered. 
I should have made it clear last week that 
only investors entitled to rebate have the 
advantage of the deduction of U.K. tax 
at only 6s. 4d. in the pound. Nevertheless, 
around 33s. 6d. Barclays (D.C. & O.) £1 
**A”’ shares are good value to yield about 
3}? per cent. 
Heinemann Issue Success 

It is rare in these days for a ‘‘rights’’ 
issue to achieve anything approaching a 
100 per cent. success, especially when the 
issue price has been pitched fairly close to 
the market level. Such success has been 
achieved, however, by Heinemann Holdings, 
the printers and publishers, who recently 
offered 111,104 new 2s. 6d. Ordinary shares 
at Ys. each to the shareholders, in the 
proportion of one-for-nine. Of the shares 
offered just under 99 per cent. were accepted 
and there were heey applications for 
**excess’’ shares. This I think is a tribute 
to the'strength of the company, in which the 
powerful Thomas Tilling interests now hold 
a substantial investment. In recent years 
earning power has been held at a high level, 
and the current 35 per cent. dividend rate 
is amply covered. The new 2s. 6d. Ordin- 
aries can still be bought free of stamp duty 
around 10s. to give a return of 8} per cent. 
I regard them as good value for money. 

A Contractor’s Share 

Investors in search of a good yield, 
combined with a prospect of capital appre- 
ciation, might well consider the 5s. Ordin- 
aries of Humphreys, Ltd., the building and 
civil engineering contracting firm. These 
5s. Ordinaries are now quoted around 
5s. 103d. and would give a yield of about 
7 per cent. on the assumption that after 
the recent 100 per cent. scrip bonus the 
dividend rate is halved at 8} per cent. I 
think there is a reasonable prospect, how- 
ever, that the board will pay something 
more than one-half of the previous rate of 
173 per cent. on the doubled capital. The 
company is now well occupied and the 
results for the year, which eids in November, 
should be satisfactory to the shareholders. 
Over the years Humphreys has displayed 
consistently high earning power, dividends 
on the old capital having fluctuated over 
the past 15 years only between 10 per cent. 
and 173 per cent. 


—————— 
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solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, December 16th, addressed Crossword, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 


that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp Solutions 
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s One of those school-days (6.) 
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Just over half a dozen in a disguised 













1. Sport arising from reading the news in name. (7.) 
a high wind. (5, 5.) 8. The first part of 3 comes and goes, he 
6. We turn to the sergeant-major for said. (10.) 
character. (4.) 11. Smash into net. (Anag.) (12) 
9. Daisy's cent (Anag.) (10.) i4 They give people a better view of 
10. A knotty point in the timber trade them. (10.) 
(4) 17. Support—but not to be sat on. (8.) 
12. Robert sometimes takes this plant. 19 Breathless birds? (7) 
(4.) 21. One might ect lean from it Qo 
. . ’ 
13. The friar’s dances 9.) 22. For everything we were the opposite 
15. The use of it may lead to One's getting of this. wrote 8 (2. 4.) 
let in. (8.) 2s * Quoted - and jewels five words 
16. Every Irishman, the saying goes, has long.” (Tennyson. (4.) 
one in his head. (6.) 
18. Saucy dances. (6.) Solution to 
20. It must have happened. (8.) Crossword No. 705 
23. A wealth of meaning, so to speak 
9.) gear 
. Velelaie 
24. He sounds a mountainous Dickensian i > 
© 
(4) tery 
26. Den of the tune in France. (4) 5 & ~ 
i 
27. Hardly a suitable setting for the same ye me 
author’s “Green Mansions.” (6, 4.) jElRlo's 
> 
28. Isn't the seamstress so fit? (4.) om. 
29. Sat in wees. (Anag.) (10) ee 
ey Ss 
7 mr) 
Down Boilie niin 
1 A f that’ +t ‘RRO 
v ine —— genticman ats a aat T 
perfume.” (Cowper.) (4.) si Lit 4 a 
- s > = 
2. Gamblers who push ahead 7.) toy Y —) a “ 
: 9 « e(isiel 5 
3. Fairweather fish (7, §.) reisit?ia h N ¥ lo) 2! 
a h b \o v iB. Omge mS ‘ Re 
4. Emotional call at the card-table 53 ms = ~ =| 
(S, 3.) lois « MESisiri2iaic’s sie o! 


Solution on December 19 


The winner of Crossword No. 705 is: Mrs. B. SimisTer. 
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Pipe Rez haum 
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THe Cont 
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pggrrase horse posses Suits from 
ns.—-Davip Baron 4 t 
st s Your own materis ls also m ade-u p 


( 2 JEWELLERY, GOLD and SILVER 
required Best prices offered without 
Registered Dost or personal call. 





obligation. 


—Harazops, Lrp., London, S.W.1. SLO 1234 
MEGA SPECIAL ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
Candles, Striplites, Photographic, etc 

To B.S.I 


Specification where appropriate. 
Over 35 years’ manufacturing experience 
Qualit: uat second to — OMEGA 








LAMPWORK Lt Rodne Merton 
Abbey, S.W.19 
pac: SLUMP 

could happen 


as the drop in se 
the moment tl 
for Diamond Rings. 
roe s, Diamond Wat 






. Pocket Watches | ins, set 
Sets, Sa Ivers, Cake Ca indie- 
sticks & S Cups and get 





ile you can, by sending 
tered Post Personal callers courteous! 
received without obligat ion to sell.—M 
Haves & Sons, Lrp 06, Hatton Garden 
London, E.C.1 Hot born 31% 
GAVILE ROW CLOTHES. Cancelled ex- 


high price 





port orders, misfits, &c Direct from 
eminent tailors viz: Kilgour, Davies & Son, 
cc Suits, Overcoats, Riding Kit, &c., 


trot n 10 gns. Recent Dress Co. (2nd Floor), 
17, Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly ircus, 
W.1 Cafe Monico 


(Next 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A Mareen PHOTOGRAPHERS-— Gifts at 
Wattace Hearon’s shops Cameras 
Cines, Enlargers, Microscopes.— 127, New 
Bond St., W.1, 47, Berkeley St., W.1, 166, 
Victoria St., S.W.i 
PPLES--Cordon grown-——ac laimed the 
best that money can Cox's O.P 
and Laxton’s Superb in beautifully packed 
ases, 10 lbs. 18s. 6d. and 13s. a 40 Ib. 70s 
nd 50s. respectivels C.I W.O. please 
Green Acres Fruit Farm. ‘tde Hill, Kent 
ey Cox's Orange Pippin, 12 i. 
4 registered post free Cas 
days ft delivery.—CLAYGaATE 
Dept. SP., Harpenden, Herts 
| OOKS are the best gift 
Send to the Cur 
22, Broad St., 
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for Children. 
w’s Booksnop, 
special Christ- 








Oxford, for 








jas catalogue. 


Caos FRUITS in heavy syrup. 15 tins 
(3 each) 15 oz. strawberries, raspber- 
ries, cherries, damsons. 45s 
case. Carr. pd., Mitwarp, 40, 
Vivian Avenue, London, N.W.4 
be ~~ CARDS that are different ! 
i v ngs and colour 
. Burford, 
Prices 





prints, & Tre C 

Oxford. Approval 

from 3d. 

( YOTSWOLD HONEY 
ei it 


giving Six l bott) 








We de 
Cheltenham 
] ECORATIVE MAPS Genuine old 

coloured maps of your own t 
make attractive pictures and original 
From 30s. to £12. Write, stating county, 
te the Map ~~ =m 5 Baynton- 
Williams, Church St., Leatherhead 


I AND KNITTING WOOLS From 10d 
per Oz mn 2 2 and 4 ply, Baby 

s and Quick Knit. Over 

from fast Sale dyes Guaran- 
re new wool Send 2}d 

Y and address (Blocks) ) 

10, Hall Ings, Bradford, 
etc Satisfaction or 

. enquiries 
direct and save money. 














ONEY: ght your friends this 
Xmas + 1a e of 6, 1- jars of 
par glish H One 










any ywhere U.K., 
1 ru DONNER, 





21s. Ti of . 
Carr. pd.—Eversnen, 





ENDER BAGS and Boxes 2s. 6d 

4 Ciove Oranges 5s. Mint Jelly Is. 6d 
Cooking Herbs 64. Pot Pourri.—Stoke Lacy 
Hers Farm, Bromyard, Herefordshire. 

NAVE 10s. in the £1. Buy your un- 
* rationed tea in Bulk. 5 Ib. Pure 
post paid. Send 
Joun Be NNETT & 
r 5.C.3, whole- 





L.ers Lor ve Mair a 
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° ll. E . n.W . 2 . a ie, H pstead Heath 
: ; : . Tile ‘ ; \ ATE Wint 
S . R 1 Scho ¢52, EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES S Box 551 
: ; pee: bitior "from Realism to HOLIDAYS AND TOU RS 
I c siden * Pf ais $- 


a 4 T r.tC¢W azes— 
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J : r 
U7! ALLEY HON i : lL, , t pe | I \LLERIES, 1 ioe HOTELS AND Guess HOUSES 
i . in ' 10-1. BY yne rounds. 
| pack : -8. i A rlat I 8: 
Prompt | ¢¢ , Div he ! ‘ r I 44. 
i Se : larii M* - Se ee mn ie eng 
, : vras ons M.A Sund ty test . _ 
\ ‘ ; N M 11.30 ‘a.m = ~~ ; Xtnas. 
A ‘ \ 4 8 
W x ( , re , ; c . . 1) k le 
t | Pub- M \ I | i 8. 
t 4 . S ( I Pica ; > 
G \ Pp wl , ’ 4 “ 4 V e- 
VW! T I 9 @arp ¢ . 2 I r 
T I i r I 
t NM ; I .. ) D . re : ; oA | 
SHOPPING BY POST EDI Cc ATGEN AL | 
UE 1INIST ECRETARI 
RN (RUPTURE s t t TRA E I 
3s ee the new A t A TRAINING . Sr. 's Secre- 
ft ind women Beastey's et 154 . ; +g y Teen ™ 4 5 
4. Cork at Lon Ww. Lon N Ws (HAN 4 Re 
" 
N W If H LINEN Ler 1. i i A 
» N ae i x 24 e 1 ) v Tue -Ps 
( 6 . 2 » ¢ Ww 1. W M.A Ca ) | 
(a) 6 i h is. x A ome RAININ 
n. each 25s. New White Cotton Len Sy sak a as tar cee ae 
Park —_— , 1 Davi ige, 2 
ey ow ee We, ee | ae Road, W.14. Telex ark 4465 
Newington Road, London, N.16.' (CONFERENCES and SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
Ries TROUT. Box of f portion 1 be ‘at Wiston Hot 
ed fish, perfectly sr 1 and ' Steynin . a a. ; 
7 e; | -paid home 10 JAN n & 53. Board and lod £4 
Cc 2 Mor rent St E.¢ ' ek a . n § ' 
Ww" . 'YLON heavy qualit ~ week id. 10 l WwW st I H ise, 
yy ee E " 1 Ww . App! 
4 : ad ed I 
1 4 t , E 
, re- Road, | Nor i St Sq I 
ane i 
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LITERARY examinations. " Navy “and ‘Army’. Entrance 
A I R MARKET “a les Tel a : 














ONE POR YOU. TAT ae Ones sxcune oh cet | ee Sooet he teases woane || WINTER in COMFORT 


Will there be a present for the Duke Street. Grosvenor Square. Wel, | Gonsists of eighty urls aged from seve SMEDLEY $ 
HYDRO. 


20,000 children who look to us in n-Gt 
to provide it at Christmastide? O*3;” S “ail a 

nova a MATLOCK 
graduates SPECIAL TERMS 


Pp STAL TUITION 
ss the range from Ist October to 3lst March. 










IT DEPENDS ON YOU! | © esucn. ona ak 


Lt B., ‘B.D. and other 
Low f 









os x v ul 
THE Pr. spect As from irther particulars 
Der Bo2, Wolsey the Recistrar, to j ; 
SPANISH Intensive Course (optional be sent by 12th Tariff booklet will be gladly sent 


on application to Manager. 
OF SYDNEY, Australia 


ms are invited for the posi- 











SHAFTESBURY 3 i22"c2i'Siasin Site). “Gets 
HIspank Cc ‘OUNC iL, 2, Belgrave Square, 
'S.W.l (SLOane 7186). | 
SOCIETY GT, FELIX SCHOOL, Southwold, Suffolk. rte Goveaumnans. The eaiare 
\ An examination for entrance scholar- n the range of £650-2£1,000 . 
Ships and exhibitions will be held on (Australi an) “per annum plus cost of living Shar e your 
Pebr jary lith, 18th, 19th, 1953. Candidates | adjustment (at present £236 (Australian) . ° 
should be under 14) years of age on |} males and £179 (Australian) females), Christmas 
September Ist. 1953 Scholarship oO me | with annual increments of £50 The 
value of £100 a year may arded. | » 4 . ‘ tocts fer . . 
salary is subject to deductions under the 
tee ilars of the “ey oy - ay be ob- | State Superannuation Act. The commenc- joys 
ts y applicatic to tl , “ > will " ing 
ained by application to the EADMISTRESS | ing salary will be fixed according to the Christmas is a time 




















not later than January 10th, 1953. | “at and ienc f 
qualifications anc experience 0 ee = 
VHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL. | successful candidate. Purther particulars 2 eS 
LEGE, 59/62, South Molt Street, | and information as to the method of site ted hove wee 
W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). | application sh on be a from the through misfortune ' 
CRETARY, Assoc c c ersities o — . os f 
[ RCHFONT MANOR, Selected Courses. | — as, — nweatth, niverstiies of = ho home of thelr ST ae 
. tt rs vatchi R ¢ y ¥e sh you ristm: 
lary ist—4th Bird Watching in | Square, Lond n, W.C.1 The closing date com ts ™ .. ws 








Field work, lectures and dis- | t of i ‘ondor a . 

‘ . i>. an | 4 popt x. | for the receipt of appli ations in London , oj \idren’ $ Hon 1¢, which in its 40 Branches 

4 on y winter dird population. | and Australia is 10th January, 1953 art +r 3.000 ed children ? 
January 23rd Contemporary ver 3, needy children 

. is nation-wide, but not 

661 children were received 





















Week-end.’ n Wh hing 8 | 
Day,’* the controversial Pestiv SITU ATIONS WANTED | 
e read and discussed from ‘the vi | 
: tir an y | INT SEC RETARY, 36, seeks post 
le $ P rt fuller na for initiative Please send your gift NOW to The Principal 
ve — Serve D | ind rendy to take responsi- , 
ne | tigence Corps. Nearly tive NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 
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